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EDITORIAL 


Qn August 17, 1560, the Scots Parliament, by a large majority 

and with great enthusiasm, adopted the Confession of Faith 
which had been drawn up during the previous week by John Knox 
and five of his fellow-Reformers, all of whom bore the same 
Christian name as himself. The Scottish Reformation, which had 
already attained the dimensions of a great national movement, 
thus received constitutional recognition. The event is being com- 
memorated in many ways in the course of this quatercentenary 
year. One of the worthiest and happiest commemorations is the 
retelling of the story by Professor A. M. Renwick, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in this his- 
toric year. Both Professor Renwick and his publishers, the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, are to be congratulated on the appearance 
of The Story of the Scottish Reformation.1 Professor Renwick 
concentrates on the thirty years between the death of James V 
in 1542 and the death of John Knox in 1572. This is not only 
the rehearsal of a momentous epoch in Scottish history; it is 
written con amore by a historian who is heart and soul in sym- 
pathy with the great evangelical principles which made the 
Scottish Reformation what it was, and is therefore heart- 
warming as well as informative. While John Knox is the hero 
of the story (and very rightly so), Professor Renwick treats Mary 
Queen of Scots with that human sympathy which no true-hearted 
Scot can withhold from her. 


1In the publishers’ Pocket Book series, paper, 4s.; a library edition is 
available at 6s. 6d. 
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Be‘xer’s Dictionary of Theology,? which has recently come 
to hand, is a very considerable achievement. The aim 

of its publishers and editors was to produce a “dictionary 
of theological and ecclesiastical terms,” the articles in which 
should be “framed with a view to acquainting the reader 
with the tension points in theological discussion today in 
addition to providing a positive exposition of the biblical con- 
tent in each case.” The articles — running from Abaddon (by 
G. L. Archer, Jr.) to Zoroastrianism (by W. S. LaSor) — amount 
to over 400,000 words. Dr. Everett F. Harrison and Dr. Geoffrey 
W. Bromiley, both of Fuller Theological Seminary, have acted as 
Editor-in-Chief and Associate Editor respectively, and they have 
enjoyed the help of Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Editor of Christianity 
Today, as Consulting Editor. They have made an admirable sel- 
ection of writers for the various articles. There are about 140 
contributors in all, drawn from the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. Some of these are seasoned veterans, like Dr. 
O. T. Allis and Dr. Cornelius Van Til; others are younger men, 
like E. Earle Ellis, O. Raymond Johnston and J. I. Packer; while 
the majority, as is inevitable, are men in the middle years of life. 
Scotland is represented by Professors W. J. Cameron, A. M. Ren- 
wick and A. Ross and Dr. Ronald S. Wallace; Canada by Professor 
W. Stanford Reid; Australia by S. B. Babbage, D. B. Knox, Leon 
Morris and D. W. B. Robinson. The Tyndale Fellowship for 
Biblical Research is well represented; so is London Bible College 
(the Principal and three of his colleagues appear as contributors). 
The care taken by the editors to suit writers to subjects may 
be appreciated if it is mentioned, for example, that Dr. Van Til 
writes on Calvinism and Common Grace; Dr. Allis on Levites; Dr. 
Packer on Faith; Dr. G. E. Ladd on Apocalyptic, Apocalypse and 
Kingdom of God; Dr. Leon Morris on Sacrifice; Dr. Bromiley on 
Baptism and Biblical Theology; Dr. Paul K. Jewett on Neo-Ortho- 
doxy; Mr. H. L. Ellison on Judaism; Dr. Gordon H. Clark on 
Attributes (The Divine), God and Knowledge; Principal Kevan on 
Baptists, Dispensation and Millennium. To review a work of this 
character is not easy, but we are impressed by the comprehensive- 
ness of the volume and the high standard of workmanship which 
is maintained throughout. 

* 


* * * 


A Dictionary of a rather different kind is the I.V.F. New Bible 
Dictionary, on which work has been proceeding now for two 


2 Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. 566 pp. $8.95. 
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years. Publication is provisionally planned for the autumn of 
1961. Since the Editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY is in- 
volved in this enterprise, it is best that the I.V.F. publishing 
department should speak for itself. 

Here is part of a recent news-release about the Dictionary. 

“Some 140 contributors are involved, representing 25 countries, 
and already nearly 1000 articles have been received. In major 
entries especially, the Editors have gone to great pains in the 
allocation of work, so that established scholars could give the 
benefit of their researches over the years. In the Old Testament 
field Professor A. Van Selms of Pretoria writes on Law, Professor 
N. H. Ridderbos of Amsterdam on /saiah, Mr. D. J. Wiseman on 
Assyria and Babylonia and Professor J. L. Kelso of Pittsburgh 
on Fortification and Siegecraft. Professor R. V. G. Tasker con- 
tributes the article on Matthew’s Gospel, Dr. J. N. Geldenhuys 
that on Luke, and Professor N. B. Stonehouse on Canon of the 
New Testament. Professor E. M. Blaiklock is responsible for 
many of the articles falling within the classical field, including 
those on Art and Architecture in the New Testament. Among 
the theological subjects Dr Leon Morris contributes Atonement, 
Dr. R. S. Wallace writes on Man, Dr. J. I. Packer on Incarnation, 
and Professor John Murray of Philadelphia on Sin. 

“In line with the editorial policy of supplying such modern 
information as is available under individual entries, there is a 
treatment of the recent discoveries at Hazor, for example, and 
Professor F. F. Bruce contributes an assessment of the latest find- 
ings in connection with the Dead Sea Scrolls. A bibliography 
will be appended to each major entry, many illustrations are 
planned, and it is hoped to include new maps drawn up under 
the direction of Dr. J. M. Houston of Oxford. In a number of 
articles two scholars are collaborating, and four are participating 
in an 18,000 - word entry (the longest in the book) on Text and 
Versions. In more specialized subjects, contributions have come 
from, among others, an ornithologist, a zoologist, a botanist, 
a geologist, and a teaching medical doctor.” 

* * * 


* 


DR. CARL F. H. HENRY, who was mentioned above as Consulting 
Editor of the Baker Dictionary of Theology, has also served 

in this capacity for a three-volume work entitled The Biblical 
Expositor.’ Sixty-five evangelical scholars from the English-speak- 
8 The Biblical Expositor. The Living Theme of the Great Book, with 


General and Introductory Essays and Exposition for each Book of the 
[Continued at foot of next page 
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ing world have contributed to this work, which contains not only 
expository studies of all the books of the Bible but introductory 
articles on the Bible itself, on the two Testaments, on the period 
between the Testaments, and on the main divisions of the Bible. 
In the list of contributors there occur a number of names well 
known to readers of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, such as Dr. 
Wilbur M. Smith (who writes on “The Living Word of God”), 
Dr. Oswald T. Allis (on “The Five Books of Moses”), Dr. W. J. 
Martin (Samuel), Professor A. M. Renwick (Chronicles), the Rev. 
J. Stafford Wright (Ezra-Nehemiah), Dr. J. G. S. S. Thomson 
(Jeremiah-Lamentations), Professor Edward J. Young (Zephaniah), 
Professor Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Haggai), Professor George E. 
Ladd (Matthew), the Rev. J. Norval Geldenhuys (Luke), Dr. 
Philip E. Hughes (Corinthians), Dr. James I. Packer (Galatians), 
Dr. Leon Morris (Colossians), and Dr. Merrill C. Tenney (Revela- 
tion). The whole work is a fine product of conservative Protest- 
ant scholarship. 
* ” * * * 


THE ancient document called “The Gospel according to 

Thomas” has received considerable publicity in the 
religious and secular press over the last three or four years.‘ It 
was discovered at Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt in 1945 or 
1946, along with 48 other documents written, like it, in Coptic. 
These 49 works were contained in 13 papyrus codices. The great 
majority of them proved on examination to be Gnostic 
in character. 

The “Gospel according to Thomas,” however, is not a directly 
Gnostic work. It is a collection of about 114 sayings attributed 
to Jesus, introduced by the preface, “These are the secret words 
which the living Jesus spoke, and Didymus Judas Thomas wrote 
them down;” and ending with the colophon, “The Gospel accord- 
ing to Thomas.” When scholars began to study it, they realized 
that portions of it had been known previously. About the end 
of the nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth, much 
excitement was aroused by the discovery in Egypt of papyrus 
fragments exhibiting utterances ascribed to Jesus, each of them 


Bible, in Three Volumes. Consulting Editor: Carl F. H. Henry. (A. J. 
Holman Company, Philadelphia. 1960. xii, 402; viii, 402; viii, 500 pp. 
$6.95 per volume. Published in the United Kingdom by Pickering and 
Inglis, Ltd., London and Glasgow, at 30s. per volume.) 

* The Gospel According to Thomas. Coptic text established and trans- 
lated by A. Guillaumont, H. Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till and Yassah 
‘Abd el-Masih. (London: Collins. 1959. 62 pp. 18s.) 
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introduced by the words “Jesus said.” These fragments, com- 
monly called the “Oxyrhynchus Sayings,” were written in Greek, 
whereas the recently-discovered “Gospel according to Thomas” 
is written in Coptic. But it is now clear that the “Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings” were fragments of a much larger Greek compilation, 
which was subsequently translated into Coptic for the benefit of 
the rank and file of the Egyptians who did not know Greek. And 
it is ‘this Coptic translation that has now come to light as the 
“Gospel of Thomas.” The Greek original of the compilation may 
be dated about the middle of the second century A.D.; the Coptic 
translation is a century or two later. We may hope that the 
complete Greek original may yet be found. 

The 114 sayings contained in this document are of a varied 
nature. Many of them are sayings recorded in the canonical 
Gospels, some of these being almost verbally identical while others 
have been subjected to greater or less modification. It does not 
appear, however, that all of these were derived from the canon- 
ical Gospels ; it is more likely that some were handed down inde- 
pendently by word of mouth until they were recorded in this 
form. There are other sayings in the compilation which are not 
paralleled in the New Testament. Some of these could conceiv- 
ably be genuine; at least they are sufficiently in keeping with our 
Lord’s character and teaching to deserve serious consideration. 
But the company which they keep makes them suspect, for some 
of the sayings ascribed to Him in this work are self-evidently 
spurious, and reflect the Gnostic outlook of the community to 
whose library this particular copy of the work belonged. 

A judicial and reliable account of the whole matter is provided 
in the recently published Fontana paper-back entitled ( a trifle 
misleadingly) The Secret Sayings of Jesus.’ The authors of this 
little book point out that the Thomas Gospel differs from the 
New Testament Gospels in that it minimizes the historical basis of 
Christianity. To call it a “Fifth Gospel” is wide of the mark; 
properly speaking, it is not a Gospel at all. No compilation of 
sayings of Jesus, even if they were all genuine, can properly be 
called a Gospel. For a Gospel must declare God’s good news; 
it must tell of Christ’s redemptive death. And even those sayings 
of Christ which refer to His death are significantly absent from 
the “Gospel of Thomas.” 


5 The Secret Sayings of Jesus. By Robert M. Grant and David Noel 
Freedman. With an English Translation of the Gospel of Thomas by 
William R. Schoedel. (London: Collins. 1960. 192 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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“TENETS FOR TEENAGERS” : 


The Teaching of Christian Doctrine 
in Secondary Schools 
by LAURENCE E. PORTER 


R. PORTER'S competence to deal with the important subject of 

Christian education is well known to our readers by this time. 
The following paper was read at the Graduates’ Fellowship 
Conference at The Hayes, Swanwick, on January 2, 1960. 


THE subject before us this evening is one of tremendous import- 

ance, and one that has given rise to much searching of heart. 
Before we can, in fact, attempt very tentatively to put forward a 
few ideas concerning methods of doctrinal teaching, we must pause 
to consider the fundamental problem of whether we should teach 
Christian doctrine at all. It may appear strange that this question 
should need to be asked in a gathering of Christian graduates 
engaged, or even interested, in the task of Christian education, yet 
we all know that this very question has been a bone of contention 
for a century past. 

To understand this we must go back in the first place to causes 
that lie deep in history. The England of the mid-nineteenth 
century was very much the England of Disraeli’s Two Nations : 
the grim industrial North suspiciously eying the effete and sybari- 
tic South, the ever present dichotomy of the “haves” and the “have 
nots,” and the sturdy nonconformity of the Radicals proudly 
challenging that strongly entrenched fastness of privilege — the 
Anglican establishment. Oxford and Cambridge were still the 
exclusive preserve of the Church of England, and though the new 
University of London and, !ater, such institutions as Owens College 
at Manchester and Mason College at Birmingham might provide 
the intellectual benefits from which the Dissenters were cut off, 
they could never supply the social prestige conferred by member- 
ship of one of the more ancient Universities. 

All this inevitably rankled, and it is against this background 
that we must set the development of a national system of educa- 
tion in the nineteenth century. “We must educate our masters” 
was a Disraelian quip, but many years before, during the era of 
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the Napoleonic Wars in fact, Anglicans and Nonconformists vied 
with each other in the encouragement of public elementary school- 
ing through the National Society and the British and Foreign 
Schools Society respectively. 

As the national educational system developed, the old animosi- 
ties and jealousies persisted, until in 1870 the “Cowper-Temple 
Clause” provided that religious instruction might be permitted 
in the Board-Schools, so long as no formula distinctive of any 
religious denomination formed part of the instruction. This clause 
did something to provide a settlement of the long-standing dispute, 
but there can be no doubt that it produced at the same time a 
poor and emasculated content for Scripture teaching. The late 
Bishop Knox of Manchester told of some of the difficulties : 

A first rate Aston School-Board teacher, one of the best of my 
Sunday School teachers, asked me whether the Clause forbade her so 
teaching the story of our Lord’s Baptism as to convey its suggestion 
of the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Was the doctrine of 
the Trinity distinctive of a religious denomination? This uncertainty 
led to considerable emphasis on the historical, at the expense of the 
doctrinal and spiritual, truths of Scripture. “School Board Religion,” 
as it was called, came in for severe, and sometimes not undeserved, 
criticism’. 

It is, of course, unfair to suggest that the authors of the com- 
promise intended so meagre and unsatisfying a spiritual menu 
for the Schools; Mr. Cowper-Temple himself said in the House 
of Commons in 1876 that his Clause of 1870 would not be con- 
travened by the teaching in any School of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which is a formula enunciated long before the separation or 
emergence of any of the denominations*. But it remains a fact 
that many Christian teachers were uncertain as to the limitations 
that the Clause imposed, and were not unnaturally somewhat 
nervous of going too far. 

We have travelled a long way since the days of those 

old, unhappy far-off things, 
And battles long ago... . 


although it is doubtless true to say that “School Board Religion” 
persisted for several generations, and was responsible more than 
any other single cause for relegating the Scripture lesson to the 
place of the Cinderella of the curriculum. But bit by bit there 
were signs that the tide was turning. The Spens Report (1938) 
and its successor the Norwood Report (1941) insisted on a more 
important place for the Divinity lesson im the work of the School, 


"1 Reminiscences of an Octogenarian (1935), p. 183. 
2 Hansard, quoted in Religion in Education (Spring. Term, 1947). 
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while the foundation of such bodies as the Institute of Christian 
Education (1934) and, may we add, our own Christian Education 
Committee in 1943, showed the real concern of many members of 
the profession. 

In 1944 came the Education Act followed in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding by the Agreed Syllabuses, in the compilation of 
which the teachers sat with representatives of the Churches and 
of the Local Authorities in Conference to produce schemes of 
work in Religious Instruction acceptable to all three parties. By 
many it was feared that the result could only be “Board School 
Religion” all over again, but happily these fears proved unfounded. 
The Times, reviewing some of these early Syllabuses, said : 

In the eyes of professing Christians, Agreed Syllabuses have to 
“satisfy the examiners” on one major issue; do they mediate a faith 
which is recognizable as full-blooded Christianity, or a watered down 
version of that historic faith designed to suit all tastes and denomina- 
tions and offend no one except a thorough-going Christian? If the 
latter they will be justly stigmatized as ministering to a nationalized 
religiosity which impedes the growth of genuine Christianity. Jt may 
be emphatically stated that all the syllabuses here presented are 
entirely satisfactory on this score’. 

Speaking more generally of the Syllabuses at about the same 
time, Canon E. F. Braley observed : 

Modern Syllabuses are not what their hostile critics affirm — a 
residuum of the Christian faith that remains when everything contro- 
versial has been thrown overboard‘. 

Times have indeed changed. There is now firmly underlying 
the Syllabuses from which Scripture is taught the conviction that 
to try to teach the Bible without its doctrines is like playing 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


It would not, however, be correct to assume that this long story 
of intolerance and prejudice between “Church” and “Chapel” 
alone led in earlier days to the neglect of doctrinal teaching in 
favour of a more baldly historica] treatment of the sacred writings. 
Another cause arises no doubt from the natural distrust on the 
part of teachers of traditional methods of doctrinal instruction 
used by the Church, above all the method of catechism. The 
great beliefs of the Church are reduced to succinct and convenient 
summaries which are then taught by heart to the catechumens. 
Teachers brought up to more modern pedagogic ideas would feel 
that the summary should be the culmination rather than the pre- 


3 Educational Supplement, 15 Feb., 1947 (italics ours). 
Education, 18 Apl., 1947. 
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miss of the instruction. W. H. Backhouse says : 
The catechists were more culpable in connection with their choice 
of method than in their selection of material. This difficulty can be 
overcome if pupils are gradually led towards the traditional statement, 
which is presented at the end as a summary, or “general law,” to 
which the enquiry has led up. 

We shall see later that formal statements of Christian doctrine 
are Of considerable importance in Christian education, and have 
always been so. Even before the formulation of the great Creeds of 
the Early Church, if Professor C. H. Dodd‘ is right, the Apostolic 
preaching from which our Gospels developed was based on formal 
statements of this kind. 

There can, nevertheless, be no doubt that this catechism method 
of religious instruction had often, in the hands of inexpert teach- 
ers, been mechanical and soulless, and it was unfortunate that 
critics failed to distinguish between the materia] being taught 
and the methods adopted for imparting it, and so concluded that 
doctrine was altogether out of place in school teaching — a’ clear 
case of throwing out the baby with the bath-water ! 

But, finally, there is another reason for the doubts that arose 
as to the wisdom, or even the propriety, of teaching Christian 
doctrine in our schools, an element which, in reality, underlies the 
two we have already mentioned. This is the deep-seated aversion 
of the Englishman with his long tradition of individual liberty 
to anything that smacks of “indoctrination.” He distrusted and 
detested the Jesuit claim of undisputed and permanent power over 
the minds of any they had for the first seven years of their lives; 
as generations later! he was to recoil in shocked horror from the 
poisoning of infant minds, German and Italian, Russian and 
Chinese, from the wells of the totalitarian ideologies of our own 
century. And so, in the matter of religion, which is so personal 

and of which there are so many varieties, where the most earnest 
believers are often the most bellicose contenders against the inter- 
pretations of other believers, is it right, we are asked, is it just, 
that a teacher should stamp his own theological outlook on all 
those he teaches? 

To this question there are at least two important points that 
can be adduced in reply. 

First, there are of coursa many and diverse varieties and muta- 


5 Religion and Adolescent Character (1947), p. 48. On this point see 
also an article by A. A. David: “Christian Doctrine and the Child” (Relig- 
ion in Education, 9, pp. 5 ff.). 

® See, e.g., The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. 
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tions even of orthodox Christian dogma, and it is true to say 
that perhaps no two genuine Christians hold exactly identical 
views on all the details. But on the other hand there is a great 
area of faith where all true Christians are united. Many are the 
historic interpretations of the mystery of the Atonement, but 
surely no one could read through the pages of the New Testament 
without realizing that our Lord Himself, as well as the Apostles, 
taught that without His death on Calvary’s cross there could be 
no salvation for the lost, no pardon for sinners. Theologians 
have disputed endlessly as to all that is involved in the truth of 
the Incarnation, but from every page of the Gospel story shines 
forth the simple, indisputable fact that God took upon Him hu- 
man form and went about among men doing good : “the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us . . .” The Scripture teacher 
has a great corpus of doctrine which commands the assent of all 
true believers, without intruding his personal opinions in matters 
of detail. 

Secondly, there is the fact that, willy-nilly, the children are im- 
bibing doctrines; the Divinity teacher has the opportunity at least 
of seeing that they are put in the way of imbibing worthy and 
healthy doctrines. W. H. Backhouse, whom we have already 
quoted, says : 

The use of authority and suggestion is unavoidable; and since this 
is the case, it may as well be healthy suggestion. Our pupils will 
pick up some kind of dogma; the adolescent ... needs some definite 
central affirmation to which he can give his loyalty and enthusiasm, 
and the choice is to some extent in the hands of his teachers. Re- 
member that Germany and Italy began their work in the schools. 
Shall it be atheism, the dreary agnosticism of drift, one or other of 
the heresies which crop up from time to time, a belief and a morbid 


interest in the god of “luck” (a potent influence today); or shall it be 
the healthy and tried doctrine of the Church? 7 


Yes, we must teach doctrine as well as the bare simple “Biblical 
History and Literature.” “Religion,” said the late Bishop Spen- 
cer Leeson when he was still Head Master of Winchester : 

is something different from the history of religion or social ethics 
or philosophy or the textual criticism of the New Testament. All 
these are valuable in their place, but they are not substitutes for the 
real thing, although in the past many teachers have escaped into 
them because they were afraid of the real thing.® 
II 

If then we must teach doctrine, many practical considerations 

will arise. First of all, who is to teach it? A non-specialist may 


7 Religion and Adolescent Character, p. 48. 
®“The Teaching of the Christian Faith”, Religion in Education, 8, p. 3. 
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give lessons of the simpler kind, but to teach the tenets of the 
faith obviously calls for something more. There must first of all 
be, so much is clear, a knowledge of the doctrines. There is no 
dearth of text-books, and the conscientious teacher will be able 
to prepare his lessons and to “get up” this subject like any other. 
But there is a further consideration; Christian dogma is something 
that cannot be fully understood from the outside. To grasp the 
richness and the glory and to trace the exquisite form and colour 
of the stained-glass windows of a beautiful Church we must go 
inside; Christian doctrine can only be adequately comprehended 
by those who have taken the Christ of the doctrines as their 
personal Saviour and Lord. “Much is often said,” — it is Spencer 
Leeson again: 
about the difficulties of teaching the Christian Faith. In reality 
there is nothing easier, provided two conditions can be observed : 
first, that the teacher should know what the Faith is, and secondly, 
that he should believe it. Almost all the alleged difficulties arise 
from the absence of these two conditions, and there is no substitute 
anywhere for them. If they are present, all other questions of method, 
text-books and so forth will in time and with experience solve 
themselves. ® 

Further than this on this point we cannot go as Scripture 
Teachers, for the selection of Scripture Teachers is generally out- 
side our province. But it is a matter which will ever be present 
in the mind of the Christian Head Master or Head Mistress. 
Even so, many other factors have to be taken into account in the 
choice of Staff and in the assignment of the Staff that is available 
to Scripture teaching, and it is rare that some of the Divinity 
lessons are not in the hands of teachers who would readily admit 
that they have neither of the qualifications desiderated by Spencer 
Leeson. It is an urgent matter, things are certainly much better 
now than before 1944, but the need is still great: “Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.” 

But if it is true that from one point of view this matter is not 
within the control of the ordinary class teacher of Divinity, there 
is one way at least in which he may have to make a decision. In 
many schools the Scripture has to be shared out — the cynic might 
say farmed out! — among a number of teachers. Accordingly 
one teacher may teach the subject to a given form or group of 
boys or girls throughout the five years of the main secondary 
course, or for one or two of them only. The odd years may be 


* Ibid., p. 3. 
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consecutive, or separated from each other by a year or two with 
a teacher whose interest in the subject is small. We shall attempt 
in a later section of this paper to show that Christian doctrine 
can be, nay must be, an integral part of the syllabus at each stage 
of the School course, and that at 15 or 16 the child who has 
been right through the Syllabus should have been taught the 
main doctrines of the Christian Faith. But provision must also 
be made for the child who, out of the four or five years of the 
Course, has for only one year had his Scripture teaching from 
a committed Christian, and for this reason we must endeavour 
to arrange that during that year, whether it be the first or any 
other, the child will have had sound and balanced instruction in 
doctrine. So, while the five years of the pre-Certificate Course 
will form a complete study of essential dogma, at the same time 
each year will be a complete unit in itself. 


So much, then, for the teacher. What of the body of material 
we select? What shall we single out as the essential tenets for 
teenagers? There are various enumerations of these that might 
be taken as a starting point. First, one might take one of the 
great Credal affirmations, like the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene, 
though these statements, arising from the needs of specific his- 
torical situations, generally lay emphasis especially on some of 
the doctrines at the expense rather of others. So the Apostles’ 
Creed contains a noble statement of the Christian conception of 
God and of the Incarnation, but apart from the clause “ I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins.’” makes scant reference to the Christian 


doctrine of man and sin. The Nicene gives little more except to 


say that He came down from Heaven to Earth propter nos homines 
et propter nostram salutem. 

Another method might be to take the chapter headings of one 
of the standard manuals of Christian Doctrine; as an example let 
us take Canon T. C. Hammond’s In Understanding be Men.'° 
His series of topics reads as follows :— 

1. Final authority in matters of faith. 

The Godhead. 

Man and Sin. 

The Person and Work of Christ. 

The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 
The Corporate Life of the Christian. 
The Last Things. 


YP 


101.V.F. Press, 1936 and subsequent editions. 
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Which of these topics do we consider essential to include in the 
Syllabus for children of 11 to 16? (We designate this group now, 
since the Sixth Form brings rather different problems, and will 
have to be considered separately.) 

1. Final Authority in matters of Faith 

It is clear that to a great extent our attitude to the Scriptures 
will be the articulus stantis aut cadentis of our teaching, for the 
doctrinal teaching we are trying to describe is based on the as- 
sumption that the Bible is the Revelation of God Himself, medi- 
ated to sinners by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. It is His 
message to us, not in a Barthian or subjective sense, but per se, 
objectively and absolutely. Therefore it commands our attention, 
therefore also its content must be true, authoritative and reliable. 
While we may vary in our attitude to some of the details, and 
differ as to the extent to which, in some parts of the Scripture, 
truth is communicated rather by symbolism than by historical 
data, we judge that all members of a Fellowship like ours would 
subscribe to this view of the Bible. It will come into our teaching 
in two ways :— 

a. It will inform our attitude to every passage we read or study 
from the Scriptures, and our pupils will become aware that we 
regard the Bible as something much greater that merely the search- 
ings and strivings of man after God. 

b. In most of the Agreed Syllabuses there are sections on the 
making of the Old and New Testaments where questions of 
Inspiration and Authority must arise, and they will, of course, 
in various other parts, as for instance the Epistles. In reading 
these, are we listening to the voice of Paul or to the voice of 
God? Questions of this kind will give opportunities for teaching 
on the subject of the authority of the Bible. . 

To a certain extent, the question of final authority in matters 
of faith, then, will call for formal treatment in our teaching, but 
mainly its place in the Syllabus will be one of general 
“infiltration.” 

2. The Godhead 

The Doctrine of God is the natural starting point of any theo- 
logical study, and there are certain ideas that the child must 
receive. Above all, there is the apparent contradiction between 
His transcendence and His immanence: “The Lord reigneth; let 
the people tremble: He sitteth upon the cherubim”"*. So we 
must present the High and Lofty One that inhabits eternity, 


11 Psalm 99: 1. 
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ay omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, and yet dwelling on 
i the Mercy Seat in the midst of His people, delighting in mercy 
: and in the praises and prayers of His children. 

Then we shall have to show how God revealed Himself to men 

in three distinct aspects, and in our setting forth of the Blessed 

: Trinity we shall have to introduce this difficult topic without 

. attempting to cut it down to size to fit it into some neat 

theological pigeon-hole, rather presenting it as the great truth 

first implanted in the heart and consciousness of the Early Church 
by force of the experiences through which it was led. 

We shall deal also with the fact of God the Creator, and show 
that the natural world the children study in the laboratory is 
also part of the revelation of God. Finally, the thought of God 
as Sovereign will introduce the problem of Predestination and 

_ Freewill, another topic where we must teach the children that 
reverence is a more suitable attitude than cocksureness. 
3. Man and Sin ‘ 

Under this heading we shall run counter to some of the most 
doggedly held opinions of our contemporaries. It is true that 
thinking people have moved a long way from Swinburne’s : 

Glory to Man in the Highest, 
For Man is the Master of things ... 
and W. E. Henley’s : 
It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punishments the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 
The horrors of the last half century have to a great extent dis- 
pelled this facile optimism, and many would agree with the late 
D. R. Davies who, surveying the ruins of a blitzed house the 
morning after a raid, remarked to his companion that this was 
original sin in operation : 

She turned to me with a look of pained surprise and said: “But 
surely, Mr. Davies, you don’t believe in that dreadful doctrine?” To 
which I replied: “Such dreadful happenings as these” — pointing 
to the ruins — “demand some sort of dreadful doctrine in 
explanation”. 12 

But the doctrine of Sin is an unpleasant, unwelcome dogma, 
and philosophies of evolutionary perfectionism die hard. People 
try to by-pass the reality of sin by giving it a less jarring name. 
Screwtape counselled his nephew thus in the art of successful 
temptation : 

Keep his mind off the antithesis between True and False. Nice 


12 Down Peacock Feathers, 1942, pp. 5 f. 
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shadowy expressions — “It was a phase” — “I’ve been through all 
that” — and don’t forget the blessed word “Adolescent’’!3, 
In the homes of many of our children, moral standards will be 
almost non-existent, plain theft is discounted under some eup- 
hemism like “borrowing,” the football pools have taken the place 
of the Savings Bank, and broken homes and broken marriages 
are regarded as ordinary natural phenomena. 

To. the products of such backgrounds we must perforce teach 
that man is the crown of God’s creation, made in God’s image 
and likeness and by his own folly and disobedience fallen from 
this high destiny; that this Fall was due to Sin or rebellion against 
God; that all of are involved alike in this Fall and rebellion; and 
that in our predicament God alone can help us. The child’s 
unawareness of this view of man and sin, of this set of eternal 
values, is surely the greatest obstacle we have to surmount in our 
teaching. 

4. The Person and Work of Christ. 

The central doctrine of the New Testament is one where all 
our skill and resources as teachers will be called into play. The 
child’s mind will be filled with ideas and images of our Lord, 
mostly vague, inaccurate and sentimental, gathered from all kinds 
of sources. The idyllic pictures of Bethlehem’s squalid stable 
that adorn our Christmas cards are matched. in their sentimental 
unreality by such vehicles of maudlin religiosity as “carols” of 
the type of Mary’s Boy Child. And as often as not their acquaint- 
ance with the teaching of the Gospels will be restricted to a kind 
of indeterminate ethical humanism claiming our Lord as its 
outstanding Example. 

Over against this we shall hava to set a sound Biblical delinea- 
tion of His Person and Work. Our first point must surely be 
His deity, from which all His other glories and excellencies arise. 
This is not in any sense, and never can be, a secondary or op- 
tional doctrine for the Christian. Even so broadminded a man 
as the late Bishop Henley Henson could say, that “Unitarianism 
wag a repudiation of the central Christian belief concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ”**. But we must be careful also to make clear 
the perfect Manhood of the Redeemer, a humanity which, though 
subject to all the limitations and temptations of our genuine 
humanity, was “yet without sin”. 


13 C, S. Lewis, Screwtape Letters, 1942, p. 52. 
14 The Times, 26 March, 1934. 
15 Heb. 4; 15. 
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And with our presentation of the Person of Christ will go our 
exposition of His Work. Here above all we shall have the re- 
sponsibility of presenting the Biblical view of Him who, came, not 
as an Example of noble living, but as a substitute for doomed 
sinners : 
For even tha Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to 

minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.1¢ 
In our anxiety to show the grandeur of the Love of Christ shining 
forth from the Cross, we must not fall into the error of appearing 
to show an implacable, avenging God demanding satisfaction. 
Says D. R. Davies : 

Christ was not God's transition from justice to love. He was the 

climax in time of God’s love in eternity. 17 
While it is true that He “His own self bare our sins in His own 
body on the tree,” it is also true that “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world to Himself” ™*. 
5. The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit 

The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit form a topic of which 
many teachers are inclined to fight shy. First of all, it is rather 
an abstract theme, like the doctrine of the Trinity, and then 
further it is probably the subject in which we are most conscious 
of the limitations of our knowledge. 

But it is none the less an important matter. The Holy Spirit 
is God, and the the Holy Spirit is a Person — not merely a vague 
kind of influence. It is by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
that the Bible came to God’s people, and He it is who illuminates 
our hearts to understand it. Finally, and most important, it is 
He who becomes resident in our hearts at conversion, giving us 
the power to live as we ought, and as, unhelped, we never could. 
6. The Corporate Life of the Christian 

This life of which we have been speaking cannot be lived in 
isolation. It is a life of love, and love must have its objects. It 
is natural that Christians with their common faith, their common 
loyalties and their common interests should gather for mutual 
fellowship and instruction, but this is not all that the Christian 
Church is. It is a God-ordained organism, the Body of Christ, 
a very important element in His eternal purposes. It has its 
God-given marks in the great sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Whatever our brand of Churchmanship or our Christian aftilia- 


16 Mark 10: 45. 
17 Down Peacock Feathers, p. 23. 
18] Peter 2: 24; 2 Cor. 5: 19. 
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tions, we shall set before our children a high conception of the 
Church as the purchased people through whom our Lord is, in 
our day and age, revealed to the world and preached to the 
nations. 

7. The Last Things 

Eschatology is perhaps the subject which most divides Christians, 
at all events Evangelical Christians ! These disputes with which 
holy men have, as Addison said in his day, divided the world, 
we shall be careful not to obtrude upon our scholars, but there is 
a minimum of eschatological truth without which the Christian 
gospel cannot be deemed complete. It is not of prime importance 
that our teenagers should know whether the Church will go 
through the Tribulation, or whether the Millennium will precede 
or follow the Rapture, but it is important that they should know 
the He who is the Lord of History will at the last day sit upon 
the Throne of Judgement, and that the end of History as we know 
it will be, not some cataclysmic nuclear explosion, nor yet a mar- 
vellous man-made Millennium, but the personal intervention in 
power of Him who once came a Babe to Bethlehem’s manger. “If 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto Myself ... For the Lord Himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout ..._ He that cometh shall come, and shall 
not tarry ...” 

Il 

Having surveyed the material we shall want to impart to our 
pupils, and indicated some of the particular emphases we shall 
wish to make, the question remains, how shall we do it? Two 
important factors must be considered when we examine this ques- 
tion of method. 

First, we are teachers of Divinity or Religious Instruction or 
Scripture Knowledge (whatever our School time-table or Examina- 
tion syliabus calls it!), under an obligation to teach our subject 
in accordance with an Agreed Syllabus, made mandatory by the 
Local Education Authority on all its teachers. The content of 
these syllabuses, in their pre-Sixth Form Sections at least, con- 
tains little provision as a rule for formal lessons on doctrine as 
such, and so the medium of our doctrinal teaching will have to 
be the Bible narratives and history set down in the Syllabus. 

And secondly, there is a far more compelling reason why our 
teaching should take this form. We have to remember that in 
one way — let us say:it with all humility and reverence — our 


19 Jn. 14: 3; 1 Thess. 4; 16; Heb. 10: 37. 
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situation in the Schools bears some resemblance to that of our 
Lord Himself in His teaching activity, and so it behoves us to study 
the methods with which He met the situation. He had a limited 
time for His ministry of instruction, and during the time He had 
He must store the minds of His hearers with that which was to 
be their sustenance in the long years afterwards when He would 
be no longer with them. So our task as teachers of Christian 
doctrine is to some extent similar: with our thoughts on the years | 
ahead as much as the immediate present, we seek to furnish our 
pupils’ minds with a body of instruction some of which at least will 
not ‘come to life’ for many a long year. Wordsworth saw the 
daffodils the day he “wandered lonely as a cloud,” but it was 
years Jater that he entered into the full appreciation and under- 
standing of what he had seen : 

When oft upon my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon the inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 

And dances with the daffodils. 

Our Lord’s method of providing for this situation was to put 
His teaching into a sort of tabloid form; parables and metaphors, 
couplets and paradoxes. How unforgettable these are, and how 
indelibly they must have impressed themselves on the memories 
of the hearers, if indeed He did not, as some students of Gospel 
origins tell us, actually teach them by heart. The meaning no 
doubt would pass above the heads of the Galilean fishermen or 
Judaean peasants who listened; how could they, even with the 
advantage denied to us of hearing them in the fulness of their 
actual context, grasp the significance of the Parable of the Workers 
in the Vineyard or of the Sower and the Seeds, or of a Saying 
like the great Ransom passage of Mk. x 45? But the Parables 
and Sayings were implanted securely in people’s memories, and 
in the light of subsequent events how they would acquire meaning- 
fulness, the Holy Spirit continuing in the consciousness of the 
Early Church as a whole what the Lord began on the Emmaus 
Road, interpreting to them “the things concerning Himself” not 
only in the Old Testament Scriptures but in His oral teaching as 
well*®. This, certainly, will be our soundest approach to our 
own doctrinal teaching. The seed must be sown, the fruit will 
come in due season. 

When we examine the Agreed Syllabuses in use in the various 


20 Lk. 24: 25 ff. 
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Counties and Boroughs we find that despite a great and natural 
variety there are certain fundamental elements in common**. The 
five years of the main secondary school course seem generally to 
be dealt with along the following lines :— 

1. The first two years (11-13) 

The main outlines of the Biblical History are covered. The 
Old Testament, starting with Abraham, the stories of the Patri- 
archs, Moses, the Oppression in Egypt, tha Exodus, the settlement 
in Canaan. Samuel and the Foundation of the Monarchy. David, 
Solomon and the Divided Kingdom. The Prophets, the Exile 
and the Return, and on to the Roman period. In the New Testa- 
ment, the Life of Christ and the beginnings of the Christian Church 
in Acts. 

2. The Third and Fourth Years (13-15) 

During the middle school section of the Course, the Bible is 
worked over again in greater detail, showing God revealing Him- 
self to His chosen people through their history, examining the 
Teaching of Jesus and the message of the Prophets and the 
Epistles. 

3. The Fifth Year (15-16) 

Here various suggestions are made; sometimes a portion of 
the Bible (e.g. the Sermon on the Mount, the Fourth Gospel) to 
be studied in detail, or a period of Church History, or 
sometimes something much more general, e.g. an outline of “The 
Christian Life” or “Christian Faith and Work.” 

This scheme, of course, is not adhered, to by all the Syllabuses. 
Some spend three years instead of two on the preliminary survey; 
others introduce a great deal more in the way of Church History, 
emphasizing in some cases its more local aspects, in others heroes 
of Christian testimony in recent times; while there are some which 
have other characteristics of their own. But for our general pur- 
pose this outline will serve. 

In the first section the emphasis is on the narrative, as we 
have seen, but even to the mind of the eleven-year old, deeper 
questions will occur. In the “Abraham to Moses” section we 
begin with the fact that God called Abraham. Quite a number 
of doctrinal implications are latent here at the very outset; God 
communicates with man, this is His self-revelation. He directs 


21 See, for example, the surveys in the Victoria Institute paper of G. S. 
Humphreys on “The Use of the Bible in School Education” (Trans. Vict. 
Inst., 1xxx [1948], pp. 78-100), and in an article by the present writer on 
“The Agreed Syllabus” (THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, xx [1948], pp. 
252-271). 
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Abraham to journey to a new home, here is His claim to man’s 
obedience, and His providential planning for each of His creatures. 
He withholds from Abraham exact knowledge of his destination, 
introducing the element of faith and trust. So we could take any 
of these stories, and pick out any number of points related to the 
topics we have enumerated as essential doctrines. This does not 
mean that we must go counter to the spirit of the Agreed Syllabus 
by using these stories just as pegs on which to hang doctrinal 
teaching; they are narrative, history, and to the eleven year old 
we shall teach them as such, 

But teaching is to great extent a matter of selection, and in 
deciding on the lessons we want to draw from these stories, we 
shall try so to plan our term’s work that the important headings 
of Christian doctrine receive their due proportion of attention. 
lf our children keep, as they ought, and as is becoming more 
universally the practice, note-books of their Scripture lessons, 
we shall see to it that they include definite references to this side 
of things. The amount recorded each week or even month will 
not be great, but by the end of the second year there will be a solid 
foundation on which to build over the next two years. 

When we come to this second stage, our doctrinal teaching will 
have its feet firmly planted in the consecutive study of the Scrip- 
tures, in other words our theology will still be Biblical rather 
than Systematic, but doctrinal teaching will assume a larger place. 
Care will be taken to ensure that the doctrines, though not taught 
formally nor under our seven headings, will be comprehensive, 
balanced and sound. Many teachers find at this point that dia- 
grams, built up on the blackboard and copied into the notebooks, 
help to fix things in the mind, and passages to be committed to 
memory will be carefully chosen to crystallize the ideas that have 
been under consideration. 

The final year (15-16) provides the ideal place for an attempt 
at a systematic presentation of what a Christian believes, and its 
inextricable connection with how a Christian behaves; though 
presumably in the Secondary Modern School which loses most 
of its pupils at 15 this will come, if at all, in the latter part of 
the fourth year. Some of the Syllabuses seem quite vague as to 
what to do in the fifth year, and here is the teacher’s opportunity. 
If the work has been properly done lower down the School, he 
will have a sound foundation on which to build a truly Biblical 
course of Christian Doctrine. 


Finally a word about the Sixth Form. Here, problems are 
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different, we are dealing with boys and girls who ought to be 
mature enough to grasp abstract ideas, and so some of the dif- 
ficulties we have mentioned in the earlier part of the curriculum 
should no longer arise. Others will no doubt step into their 
place ! , 

First, there is the proneness of the average Sixth-Former to 
omniscience, especially; in a subject like this where he is shackled 
by no inconvenient limitations like examinations. That this om- 
niscience can be trying or irritating is not relevant to our present 
enquiry; what is pertinent is that it usually gives rise to a complete 
inability to keep to the point in the discussions which naturally 
at this stage form a continually increasing part of our lessons. 
Discussions on specific points of the Christian faith will tend, if 
we are not watchful, to wander off into World affairs or Social 
problems or Communism or some other delightfully inviting bye- 
path. Against this the teacher must resolutely set his face, or 
the value of his work will evaporate and his pupils’ concepts be- 
come vague and diffuse. 

‘Secondly there is the tendency for Sixth-Formers, especially 
those on the science side, perhaps, to assume that Divinity, lack- 
ing the technological exactness and advanced skills of the labora- 
tory bench and the examination studies proper, is therefore in 
some way inferior as an intellectual discipline. We shall probably 
never entirely dispel this feeling, but we can at least see to it 
that by unremitting study and wide reading our presentation of 
our subject is at least scholarly and efficient. 

Above all we must remember that Sixth-Formers are still teen- 
agers. Many of them are quite bewildered in a world adrift, and 
they have their own very real problems, not least that of feeling 
themselves a drag on self-sacrificing parents and having to make 
do on pocket money meagre indeed beside the princely resources 
of their own contemporaries who have left school and gone to 
work. Through the balanced presentation of the doctrines of 
the Holy Scriptures which are able to “make wise unto salvation,” 
we may be privileged to play our part in providing them with the 
stable foundation they so desperately need. 


We have very briefly considered whether we should teach Christ- 
ian Doctrine in our Schools, who should do it, and how it can be 
done within the framework of our Agreed Syllabuses. There 
remains now the very important question which should ever be 
in our minds, why do we teach it? What is our aim? 

From the very first, the Christian mission has had a two-fold 
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task; preaching and teaching, proclamation and instruction, “mak- 
ing disciples ..., teaching them ...,” xhpyyua and Si15ayH. In 
the classroom, of course, we are engaged in the second part of 
this work, teaching. Our aim is evangelistic also in that we long 
for the conversion of our pupils, but our method is pedagogic in 
that we are instructing them thoroughly and systematically in 
the Scriptures, which are able to make them wise unto salvation. 
So the first aim of our work is to lay the foundations of a sound 
knowledge of the Gospel of God’s redeeming grace in the Lord 
Jesus Christ that can, in God’s good time, and by the work of 
the Holy Spirit, bring them to an experimental knowledge of the 
forgiveness of sins and of being born again a new man in Christ. 

But there is a second aim as well. How much distress and 
difficulty arises in the Church from “lop-sided” Christians, and 
from shallow Christians who never seem to grow. If our teaching 
of Christian doctrine is sound, efficient and well-balanced, our 
children when they are converted will surely develop these same 
qualities, and become men of God, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work. 


“Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you ...,” said Christ to His disciples; and to Peter: 
“Feed My lambs ...” In communicating to the children com- 
mitted to our care the high doctrines of the Gospel of the Grace 
of God, surely we are doing just this. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PASTORALS : 


A Résumé and Assessment of 
Current Trends 
by E. EARLE ELLIS 


THERE was a time, not so long ago, when in many circles the case 

against the direct Pauline authorship of the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus appeared to be so clearcut as no longer to require detailed 
argument. More recently, however, the question has been reopened 
by several New Testament scholars, and it is useful to have such a 
survey of the position today as Professor Earle Ellis provides in the 
following pages. 


SINcE the eighteenth century, the letters to Timothy, along with 

Titus, have been designated the “Pastoral” Epistles in re- 
cognition of their distinct character and content. Such is their 
similarity that, with minor exceptions, the consensus of opinion 
has been that in the question of genuineness the three epistles 
stand or fall together. Introduced with the familiar phrase, “Paul 
an apostle of Christ Jesus,” they give a prima facie claim to be 
written by the great apostle to tne Gentiles. And from the sec- 
ond to the nineteenth century they were, without exception, so 
regarded. It is true that Marcion’s abbreviated canon (c. A.D. 
140) did omit them, most likely because they were private rather 
than church letters or (as his other omissions) because of doctrinal 
reasons. Also, one Pauline codex (P. 46) may have lacked them. 
But, on the whole, the witness of the patristic period is as strong 
as for the other Paulines with the exception of Romans and | 
Corinthians. Modern criticism has rested its case almost altogether 
upon other grounds. If evidence external to the letters were the 
only criterion no serious question ever would have been lodged 
against them. 

The genuineness of the Pastorals was first questioned by Schmidt 
(1805), Schleiermacher (1807), and Eichhorn (1812) for stylistic 
and linguistic reasons. The spread through Germany and 
Holland of this type of criticism, which sought to determine 
authenticity on philological grounds, resulted in the rejection of 
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most of Paul’s letters in the succeeding decades. Some scholars, 
discounting all of them, regarded even Paul himself as a figment 
of second-century imagination. The argument against the Pas- 
torals was definitively stated in a German commentary by H. J. 
Holtzmann (1880), and this continues to be the standard frame 
of reference for the non-Pauline point of view. During this per- 
iod most Anglo-American scholars, guided perhaps by Lightfoot’s 
essay,’ regarded the epistles as Pauline. Not until Harrison’s 
critique (1921) of the language and style did the pendulum swing 
the other way. In the receding tide of radical criticism since the 
turn of the century only the Pastorals, the first to be questioned, are 
still held to be spurious by most students; and even here there are 
signs of a growing dissatisfaction with the methods and conclu- 
sions of the older criticism. 

On the present scene four positions have commanded a signi- 
ficant following, including the assent and espousal of notable 
critical scholars. (1) Some continue to view the Pastorals as 
second-century writings with no Pauline content except that which 
has filtered through the mind of an unknown disciple imitating 
his mastcr.* (2) In more favour — and probably the most popu- 
lar viewpoint — are those who consider a number of verses to 
be genuine Pauline fragments but conclude that the major content 
is from the hand of an early second-century Paulinist.* (3) Still 
closer to the traditional estimate are a number of writers who 
account for the stylistic differences in the Pastorals by positing 
Paul’s use of an amanuensis or secretary; the content of the let- 
ters, however, is genuinely Pauline.* (4) Finally, a small group 
argue anew that any changes in style and content may be adequ- 
ately accounted for within the framework of a direct dictation by 
the apostle.® 


II 
Objections to the Paulinity of the Pastorals have focused upon 


1J, B. Lightfoot, Biblical Essays (London, 1904), pp. 397-410. 

2E.g., H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe (Leipzig, 1880); M. Dibelius, 
Die Pastoralbriefe (Tuebingen, 1931), p. 6. 

8E.g., P. N. Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (London, 
1921); B. S. Easton, The Pastoral Epistles (New York, 1947); E. F. Scott, 
The Pastoral Epistles (London, 1948), p. xxii. 

4E.g., O. Roller, Das Formular des paulinischen Briefe (Stuttgart, 1933) ; 
J. Jeremias, Die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus (Goettingen, 1947); P. 
Feine & J. Behm, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (Leipzig, 1950). 

5E.g., G. Thoernell, Pastoralbrevens aekthet (Goeteborg, 1931); F. 
Torm, Die Psychologie der Pseudonymitét im Hinblick auf die Literatur 
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(1) the historical situation, (2) the type of false teaching con- 
demned, (3) the stage of church organization, (4) the vocabulary 
and style, and (5) the theological viewpoint of the letters. The 
historical allusions are not numerous. In | Timothy (1:3) Paul 
recently had made a trip from Ephesus to Macedonia. Titus (1 : 5; 
3: 12f.) reveals that, having been in Crete, he was acquainted with 
the problems there; he was soon to be at Nicopolis, a city north- 
west of Corinth, where he desired Titus to meet him. Tychicus 
and Apollos, with whom Paul had been associated during the 
Ephesian ministry (Acts 19: I1ff.; 1 Cor. 16:12; Acts 20:4; cf. 
Eph, 6: 21; Col. 4: 7), are mentioned. While 1 Timothy and 
Titus have, on the face of it, a provenance of Achaia or Mace- 
donia, 2 Timothy (1:17) is written from prison, presumably in 
Rome, to the Aegean area from which Paul recently had come 
(cf. 2 Tim. 4: 11f., 19). 

Two factors in the historical situation weighed against the 
authenticity of the epistles in the minds of the earlier critics. (1) 
They despaired of fitting the experiences into the narrative of 
Acts and (2) some events appeared actually to be in conflict with 
or an imitation of the Lucan material. For example, Acts (20: 1, 
3f.; cf. 19: 22) knows only two trips to Macedonia after the Ephe- 


- sian ministry, and in neither is Timothy said to be left behind 


in Ephesus (I Tim. 1:3). There is no mention of a mission to 
Crete which Titus (1:5) presupposes. Further, the attestation 
of a release. from the imprisonment of Acts 28 is late and hazard- 
ous to use as a setting for the Pastorals. Even if such a release 
is accepted, the epistles themselves appear to be a faulty imita- 
tion of Acts, citing the same cities and friends of the earlier 
mission. 

In the positive criticism of the Tiibingen School the heresies 
condemned in the Pastorals were identified with a second-century 
Gnosticism, and their true historical setting was thereby to be 
obtained. The chureh organization too was thought to reflect 
a type of monarchical episcopate which could not have developed 
in the the apostolic age. The criticisms which have been most 
effective in recent years relate to the language and style of the 


des Urchristentums (Guetersloh, 1932); A. Schlatter, Die Kirche der 


Griechen im Urteil des Paulus (Stuttgart, 1936); The Church in the New 
Testament Period (London, 1955); W. Michaelis, Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament (Bern, 1946); cf. J. de Zwaan, Inleiding tot het Nieuwe Testa- 
ment (Haarlem, 1948); S. Lyonnet, “De arte litteras exarandi apud Anti- 
quos”, Verbum Domini 34 (1956), 3-11; D. Guthrie, The Pastoral Epistles 
(Grand Rapids, 1957). ~ 
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letters and to their theological concepts. It is not merely the 
large number of words lacking elsewhere in Paul: even known 
words often are used with a different significance, structure, and 
frequency. For example, “faith”, which elsewhere in the Pauline 
corpus, signifies “trust”, means in the Pastorals a body of doc- 
trine (1 Tim. 4: 6; Tit. 1: 13). Good works are given a central- 
ity unlike the writer of Galatians and Romans. Here we have, 
says Dibelius, a Christianity of orthodoxy and good works; and 
in similar vein James Denney writes, “Saint Paul was inspired, 
but the writer of these epistles ig sometimes only orthodox.’ 


In recent years changing tides and countercurrents in New 
Testament critical studies have cast the “Pastoral Problem” in a 
different light. The considered opinion of so notable a scholar 
as W. F. Albright that “there is na longer any concrete evidence 
for dating a single New Testament book after the seventies or 
eighties of the first century’”’ flies in the face of much that has 
been asserted about these epistles. Bo Reicke’s argument* that 
the organization of the early church, like the Jewish groups from 
which it sprang, was a complex structure from the beginning 
undermines from a new quarter the view that the “developed” 
ecclesiology of the Pastorals reflect a post-apostolic period. Har- 
rison’s “word statistics,” long a pillar in the case against genuine- 
ness, have been subjected by Professor Metzger to sharp and 
telling criticisms.® Finally, in the light of the sketchiness of 
the Book of Acts'® the @ priori assumption that it can be used as a 
touchstone for Paul’s life history falls considerably short of a 
“first principle” for critical studies. 

According to Acts, Paul spent between five and six years in 
the Aegean area (c. A.D. 51-56), most of it in Ephesus and Cor- 
inth. Acts mentions only a trip to Jerusalem following the first 
sojourn in Corinth and the trip to Greece preceding his final 


6 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 3; J. Denney, The Death of Christ (London, 1902), 
pp. 202 f. 

7W. F. Albright, “Return to Biblical Theology”, The Christian Century. 
Ixxv (1958), 1330. 

8 Bo Reicke, “The Constitution of the Primitive Church in the Light of 
Jewish Documents”, The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. K. Stendahl 
(New York, 1957), pp. 143-156. 

®B. M. Metzger, “A Reconsideration of Certain Arguments against the 
Pauline Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles”, The Expository Times, \xx 
(1958-59), 91-94. 

10Cf. G. S. Duncan, St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry (New York, 1930), 
pp. 95-107. 
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visit and arrest in Jerusalem. But from the Corinthian and 
“Captivity” letters other trips are to be inferred. The whole 
province of Asia was evangelized (Acts 19:10), and it is most 
natural to suppose that not only the work in the Lycus Valley 
but also missions (or embassies) to Crete and Nicopolis occurred 
during this period (cf. Tit. 1: 5; 3: 12). 

It is more difficult to date the letters themselves during the 
Aegean ministry. One need not interpret Luke’s phrase, “day 
and night” (Acts 20:31), in literalist fashion, but is there room 
for a winter at Nicopolis (Tit. 3:12)? And the detailed instruc- 
tions of 1 Timothy indicate more than a temporary absence from 
Asia. The implication in 2 Timothy (4: 13, 20) that Paul recently 
had been in the East does not fit the framework of Acts (21 : 29; 
24:27; 28:30). It is not impossible to place 1 Timothy and 
Titus in the period, following Paul’s final departure from Ephesus 
(Acts 20:1) as Duncan tentatively suggests.’ But the traditional 
post-Acts dating of all three letters is more probable, and most 
critical questions have been addressed to this view. 

The abrupt close of Acts has been understood by some to indi- 
cate the release of Paul, by others his immediate martyrdom; 
either view seems more supported by the particular writer’s mood 
than by any persuasive inference from the text. The tradition of 
a release, which is attested at least by A.D, 170-190 *? (1 Clement 
5 : 5-7 is uncertain), is not of the highest evidential value; but to 
discount it as imaginary reflection on Romans 15: 24, as Har- 
rison does,'* is simply second guessing. If released, would Paul 
have journeyed east to the same Aegean cities, with the same 
associates, and in similar circumstances? Harrison answers, “im- 
possible repetition”; Guthrie replies, “more surprising if other- 
wise.”"* As the above discussion indicates, the historical situation 
presupposed by the letters poses some questions whose answers 
must remain problematical. The questions are not, in and of 
themselves, such as to raise serious doubt; and in the case against 
genuineness this argument bears at best only a supporting role. 

The type of false teaching and the stage of church organization, 
in past years strong arguments against the Pastorals, have less 
weight today. Baur’s identification of the heresy with second 
century Gnosticism is now generally recognized to be mistaken, 


11G. S. Duncan, “Paul’s Ministry in Asia—The Last Phase”, New Tes- 
tament Studies 3 (1956-7), 211-218. 

12 The Muratorian Canon; The Acts of Peter III. 

13 Harrison, op. cit., p. 108. 
14 Jbid., p. 111; Guthrie, op. cit., p. 22. 
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and even Dibelius’® concedes that this argument can no longer 
be used to show the spuriousness of the letters. Actually the 
etror seems to reflect a gnosticizing) Judaism (cf. 1) Tim. 1 : 7; Tit. 
1:10, 14 f£.; 3:9) not unlike that in Colossians (2: 16ff.). R. 
McL. Wilson’s’® recent study has shown that these tendencies 
were wide-spread in the Jewish diaspora of the first century; and 
according to Albright, “Gnosticism had already developed some 
of its most pronounced sects well before the Fall of Jerusalem.” 
If Zahn’s'* older (but relevant) appraisal is accepted, there is 
nothing resembling this Jewish heresy im the post-apostolic period. 

Heretical tendencies and movements were present from the 
beginning in the Pauline churches. If one assumes the early date 
of Galatians, churches of that area were infected with the Judaiz- 
ing heresy within months of their founding. Scarcely had the 
echoes of the apostle’s voice died away when some at Thessalon- 
ica went astray in a false teaching akin to that mentioned in 2 
Tim. 2:18 (cf. 2 Thess. 2:2). The heresy in Colossae made 
serious inroads within a very few years. Even when Paul was 
present in Ephesus some professing Christians continued their 
“magical arts,” and as he left, he feared that the wolves were 
ready to pounce (Acts 19: 18f.; 20: 29f.). Considering the type 
of heresy revealed in the Pastorals and the character of the 
apostolic age, it is quite gratuitous to interpret this apostasy as 
a gradual departure of long established churches. 

The church organization of 1 Timothy (3: 1 ff.) and Titus (1: 5 
ff.) refers to the offices of bishop, elder, and deacons ; the first two 
terms appear to be used interchangeably as they are in Acts 
(20: 17, 28; cf. Tit. 1: 5, 7). There is also an official ‘service order’ 
of widows. This function is not specifically mentioned elsewhere 
in the apostolic literature although it may possibly be inferred 
from such passages as Acts 6: 1; 9: 39, 41 (cf. Luke 2:37). The 
reference to bishops and deacons in Phil. 1:1 (cf. 1 Thess. 5 : 12) 
corroborates the evidence in Acts (14:23; 20 : 17, 28) that the 
officers of Pauline churches were not unlike those mentioned in 
the Pastorals. Of course one can, as Easton does,'® simply excise 


15 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 2. 

16R. McL. Wilson, The Gnostic Problem (London, 1958), pp. 74, 176. 

17W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of 
John”, The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, ed. 
W. D. Davies (Cambridge, 1956), p. 163. 

18T, Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament (Grand Rapids, 1953 
[1909] ), II, 115. 

19 Easton, op. cit., p. 254. 
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as “anachronisms” those portions of Acts which counter his 
theory; but this procedure can hardly yield a satisfactory solution. 
Some remain convinced that the singular “bishop” (1 Tim. 3: 2), 
the ban on “neophytes” holding office (1 Tim. 3 : 6), and the local 
leaders’ function as tradition-bearers (2 Tim. 2 : 2; Tit. 1 : 9) wit- 
ness to a second-century monarchical episcopate. But in the 
light of 1 Tim. 5:17 the singular “bishop” probably should be 
interpreted as a generic term, *° and 1 Tim. 3 : 6 would apply to 
any church over a few years old. Nor does the idea of local 
leaders as tradition-bearers require a post-apostolic setting. Cul- 
Imann’s essay, “The Tradition,”** once more has pointed out that 
‘tradition’ was not something which succeeded ‘charismatic gifts’ 
in the Church; both were present in the earliest period as co- 
ordinate functions. It would be quite fitting for the apostle at 
the close of life to make such provisions as are indicated in the 
Pastorals. In view of Professor Reicke’s article mentioned above, 
it is no longer adequate to view ecclesiastical organization of the 
early Church as an unilinear developnient from democracy to 
episcopate; there seems to be no strong ‘ecclesiastical’ argument 
forbidding an early date to these letters. Michaelis* is convinced, 
rather, that the omission of certain que* ions (e.g. baptismal prac- 
tices, the observance of the Lord’s Supper) important for the 
Church in the post-apostolic times is an argument for a date con- 
sistent with genuineness. 

In the rising cloud of doubt overshadowing earlier reconstruc- 
tions, the arguments of ‘language and style’ and ‘theological con- 
cepts’ have continued to jut out in the minds of most students as 
clear and present obstacles to a verdict of genuineness. Harrison, 
whose Problem of the Pastoral Epistles has been most influential 
in Anglo-American scholarship, based his case against genuineness 
quite squarely upon language and style. (1) Of some 848 words 
in the three letters, 306 are not found elsewhere in the Pauline 
literature, (2) 175 in no other New Testament writing. (3) Many 
words and phrases characteristic of the apostle are missing (€.g. 
the righteousness of God, the body of Christ), and (4) the gram- 
mar and style of the letters varies considerably from the other 
Paulines. Moreover, (5) some sixty of the 175 Hapaxes (words 
found only in the Pastorals) occur in the second-century Fathers. 
Although Harrison’s arguments were for the most part favour- 


20 Cf. Michaelis, op. cit., p. 254. 
21.0. Cullmann, The Early Church (London, 1956), pp. 59-99. 
22 Michaelis, op. cit., pp. 254 f. 
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ably received in the English speaking world, they found a different 
reception on the Continent. Dibelius,** no friend to Pauline 
authorship, questioned the adequacy of the statistical method 
aS an argument against authenticity. Michaelis,** in a well- 
reasoned critique, argued that Harrison produced the results he 
did simply because his faulty and arbitrary methodology de- 
manded those results. For example, Harrison found an exces- 
sively high number of ‘Hapaxes per page’ in the Pastorals; but 
he neglected to mention that these letters have a high total number 
of ‘words per page’; and that in proportion to ‘words per book’ 
the percentage of Hapaxes in the Pastorals was not greatly differ- 
ent from other Pauline letters. In Britain, Montgomery Hitch- 
cock?* made the rather embarrassing discovery that the vocabulary 
of second-century writings shows a closer relationship to I Cor- 
inthians (and to Colossians and Ephesians for that matter) than 
to the Pastorals. Most recently Donald Guthrie, in a “penetrat- 
ing critique of Harrison’s. linguistic argument”** sums up the 
latter’s grammatical and stylistic conclusions : “The same argu- 
ments could equally well prove the non-Pauline character of 
undisputed Pauline epistles, and secondly ... these statistics take 
no account of mood and purpose.’**? Professor Bruce Metzger** 
has called attention to a volume by a professional statistician 
which, if its results are accepted, has serious consequences for Har- 
rison’s whole hypothesis. The Cambridge professor,”* after care- 
ful investigation into the use of vocabulary-style comparisons to 
determine authorship, concludes that to obtain reliable data the 
treatise under study must be at least 10,000 words long. The 
Pastorals fall far short of this minimum. 

Some 25 years ago Otto Roller investigated the nature and 
practice of letter writing in the Roman world and gave birth to 
a new hypothesis. He found that an author often employed an 
amanuensis who was given a variable degree of freedom in com- 
posing the final document from dictated notes. The author then 
‘corrected it and added a closing greeting (cf. Gal. 6:16). If 


23 Dibelius, op. cit., p. 2. 
24 W. Michaelis, “Pastoralbriefe und Wortstatistik”, Zeitschrift fiir die 
he Wissenschaft, 28 (1929), 69 ff. 

25F, R. M. Hitchcock, “Tests for the Pastorals”, Journal of Theological 
Studies, xxx (1928-29), 279. 

26 Metzger, op. cit., p. 94. 

27 Guthrie, op. cit., p. 227. 

28 Metzger, op. cit., p. 93. 
a: U. Yule, The Statistical Study of Literary Vocabulary (Cambridge, 
1944). 
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Paul employed a trusted amanuensis in writing the Pastorals (the 
affinity with the language of Luke has long been noted), this 
‘secretary hypothesis’ may be the answer to the stylistic peculiari- 
ties found there. It has proved persuasive to some writers (e.g. 
Jeremias, Behm) although others (e.g., Michaelis) contend that 
Paul’s unique style elsewhere indicates a direct dictation and that 
the style of the Pastorals may bd fully accounted, for within this 
framework. In any case, this hypothesis is free from some of the 
disabilities of the ‘fragment theory,’ and it seeks to found itself 
in known literary habits of the first-century world. 

The major theological concepts of the letters are recognized 
by all to be ‘Pauline’, and those rejecting their genuineness posit 
a devoted disciple as the author. The writer “declares that Christ 
gave himself for our redemption, that we are justified not by our 
own righteousness but by faith in Christ, that God called us by 
his grace before the world was, and that we are destined to an 
eternal life on which we can enter even now. These are no mere 
perfunctory echoes of Pauline thought” (cf. 1 Tim. 6: 11ff.; 3: 16; 
2 Tim. 1: 8ff.; 2: 11ff.; Tit. 2: 11ff.; 3: 5).8° The personal refer- 
ences also appear to be of Pauline coinage (cf. 1 Tim. 1 : 12ff.; 
2:7; 2 Tim. 1: 3ff.; 2: 8ff.; 4: 6ff., 17f.), as are the teaching on 
baptism (Tit. 3: 5-7; cf. Eph. 5:26) and the state (Tit. 3:1; 
1 Tim. 2:1ff.; cf. Rom. 13:1ff.). The absence of the ‘body’ concept 
(in its theological significance also lacking in Galatians, 1 and 2 
Thessalonians) is thought by Robinson** to be decisive against 
Pauline authorship; but the presence of the intimately related 
‘Temple typology’ would seem to weaken any argument of this 
sort (1 Tim. 1 : 4mg.; 3: 15; 5:4; 2 Tim. 2: 19; cf. John 2: 20f.; 
1 Cor. 3: 16f.; 2 Cor. 6; 16; Eph. 2 : 19ff.). 

Different concepts occur mainly in the use of terms not found 
in Paul and the absence of others characteristic of the apostle. 
For example, God pictured as Saviour, the Immortal One, Light 
(1 Tim. 1 : 17; 2: 3; 4: 10; 6: 16; Tit. 2: 13) reflects Hel- 
lenistic cultic terminology as does the use of ‘appearing’ for Christ’s 
incarnation and parousia (1 Tim. 6 : 14; 2 Tim. 1 : 10; Tit. 2: 13; 
cf. 2 Cor. 4: 10; Col. 3: 4; 2 Thess. 2: 8; 1 Peter 5:4; 1 John 
2:28; 3:2). Behm and Guthrie, who examine the doctrinal 
question in some detail, rightly emphasize that the terms used 
cannot be divorced from the subject-matter and purpose of the 
letters (e.g., combating Gnostic influences). As Colossians and 


30 Scott, op. cit., p. XXX. 
$1J, A. T. Robinson, The Body (London, 1952), p. 10. 
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Ephesians show, this would not be the first time that Paul had 
turned the religious vocabulary of his opponents against them. 
If the Pastorals speak of\the Law as good (1 Tim, 1: 8; cf. Rom. 
7: 12ff.) or stress good works (1 Tim. 2: 10; 5 : 10; 2 Tim. 2:21; 
3:17; Tit. 2: 14; cf. Rom. 2:7; 2 Cor. 5: 10; 9: 8; Eph. 2: 10; 
3 : 23ff.; 2 Thess. 2: 17) or equate faith with orthodox doctrine 
(1 Tim. 3:9; 4: 1, 6; 5: 8; 2 Tim, 3: 8; Tit. 1: 13; cf. Rom. 
16 : 17; Gal. 1:23; Eph. 4:5; Phil. 1:27; Col. 2 : 7) or stress 
the preservation of tradition (1 Tim. 6 : 20; 2 Tim. 1:12, 14; 2: 2; 
cf. 1 Cor. 11 : 2, 23; 15 : 3; 2 Thess. 2:15; 3:6), they may not 
be entirely in accord with the emphases of the other Paulines; 
but neither is there an incredible contrast. In attempting to 
restrict genuine Pauline thought patterns to the emphases of the 
Hauptbriefe we may be influenced more then we realize by the 
ghosts of the Tiibingen School. Certainly, good works are viewed 
not as in the later ‘merit’ theology but, as in Paul, to show forth 
the genuineness of one’s faith (cf. 2 Tim. 1:9; Tit. 3:5; cf. also 
2 Tim. 2: 19 with Phil. 2: 12f.). The Pauline concept of faith 
as trust or belief is also present (cf. 1 Tim. 1: 5, 14; 2: 15; cf. 
Col. 1:23; 2 Tim. 1:5; 3:15); and although the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned only infrequently, he is named in Colossians (1 : 8) 
and 2 Thessalonians (2: 13) only once and in Philemon not at all. 
All in all, the problem of theological peculiarities may be stated 
im One question : Are the divergercies so great that they cannot 
reasonably be explained as the product of the mind of Paul? 
Perhaps the balance of authority still answers yes. There is, how- 
ever, a growing negative opionion which is persuaded otherwise. 
There are problems involved in accepting the Pauline author- 
ship of the Pastoral epistles. Within the framework of a ‘secretary 
hypothesis’ some of these are alleviated, although variations in 
theological emphasis and expression remain. On the other hand 
one wonders if the advocates of the ‘fragment theory’ and the 
‘later Paulinist theory’, in dethroning the tradition, have fully 
faced the problems besetting their own views.** It is difficult 
to understand why the Pastorals should be so superior to other 
second-century pseudepigrapha. What motivated just these letters 
of just this type to just these recipients? If from Pauline frag- 
ments, how and why were the fragments preserved? — they appear 
to have no coherence. How could such a hodge-podge be so 
smoothly integrated into the letters that even now there is no 
agreed identification of the fragments ? Is there any parallel 


32 Cf. Guthrie, op. cit., pp. 23 f., 44, 49 ff. 
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elsewhere in the patristic Church for fragments being so utilized ? 
What is the genius of the Paulinist which enables him to portray 
so precisely the psychological traits of advancing age?** Hy- 
pothetical answers to these questions come easily — perhaps too 
easily. For many inquirers the questions remain unanswered. 

A final problem for those rejecting the Pastorals is the question 
of pseudepigrapha itself. One cannot, of course, place, any blanket 
condemnation over pseudepigrapha as a proper literary form. 
But Torm, one of the few writing at length on this question, re- 
minds us that the question cannot ba ignored. Certainly a ‘pious 
fraud,’ produced to invoke apostolic authority upon the views 
of a later writer, raises ethical questions; fragments gathered and 
expanded to express the apostle’s thought would be nearer the 
line of ethical propriety. The deposing of the Asian elder for 
his innocent romance of Paul and Thecla, the emphasis upon 
emphasis upon apostolicity as a trest for canonicity, and the mass 
of rejected ‘apocryphal New Testament’ literature suggest that 
the patristic Church was not nearly so bland towards the ethics 
of pseudepigrapha as some modern writers have supposed. Any 
final conclusion that the Pastorals are pseudonymous must face 
anew the propriety of their canonicity. This is not an improper 
question; in fact, as Professor Filson admonishes us,** it is always 
the Church’s duty to reexamine its heritage. But it is not a 
question that those rejecting Pauline authorship can lightly dismiss 
or brush aside. 

It is not likely that the question of authorship of the Pastorals 
will find a unanimous answer in the near future. Among those 
favouring their genuineness are scholars representing a consider- 
able variation of theological viewpoint: Zahn (1906), Torm (1932), 
Thoernell (1933), Schlatter (1936), Michaelis (1946), Spicq (1947), 
Behm (1948), de Zwaan (1948), Jeremias (1953), Simpson (1954), 
and Guthrie (1957). For a minority report this roster is not 
unimpressive and, if a conjecture is to be made, it may be that 
the future trend will lie in their direction. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


33 Cf. C. Spicq, Les épitres pastorales (Paris, 1947), pp. Ixxxix ff. 
34F. V. Filson, Which Books Belong in the Bible? (Philadelphia, 1957). 
pp. 131 ff. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS : 
AN EXPANDED PARAPHRASE 


1V. PAUL REPLIES TO THE 
LETTER FROM CORINTH (Ch. 7 : 1-16: 14) 


(e) The Conduct of Church Meetings (Ch. 11:2-14:40), continued 
v. Spiritual Gifts: Glossolalia and Prophecy (Ch. 14:1-40) 
The Superiority of Prophecy (vv. 1-12) 


MAKE love your chief aim. As for spiritual gifts, cultivate them 

diligently, but especially the gift of prophecy. If a man speaks 
in a “tongue,” it is to God that he speaks, not to his fellow-men. 
No one understands what he says; the things that he utters by 
inspiration are mysteries. But when a man prophesies, what he 
says brings spiritual profit to the others and ministers encourage- 
ment and comfort to them. When a man speaks in a “tongue”, 
what he says brings spiritual profit to himself alone; when he 
prophesies, the whole church reaps the benefit. O yes, I should 
like you all to speak with “tongues”, but I should much prefer 
you all to have the gift of prophecy. The man who prophesies 
is preferable to him who speaks with “tongues”, unless the “tong- 
ues” are interpreted for the benefit of the church. Now, my 
brothers, just consider: if I come to you and speak with “tongues”, 
what good shall I do you, if I give you no clear message by way 
of revelation or knowledge or prophecy or instruction? It is 
the same with lifeless musical instruments, like a. flute or a lyre— 
if they give no distinct note, how can one tell what is being 
sounded on the flute or lyre? And in truth, if an indistinct note 
is sounded on the trumpet, who will make the right preparation 
for fighting? In the same way, if your tongue does not pronounce 
intelligible words, how can anyone know what is being said? You 
will simply be speaking to empty air. No matter how many kinds 
of sounds there are in the world (for there is nothing that makes 
no sound at all), if I don’t know the meaning of the sound, I shall 
be a foreigner to the man who is speaking and he will be a foreig- 
ner to me. So in your case, since you are so eager to cultivate 
spiritual gifts, make it your aim to abound in those that will 
promote the well-being of the church. 
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Tongues must be interpreted (vv. 13-19) 

The man who speaks with a “tongue”, therefore, must pray for 
the ability to interpret it. If I pray in a strange tongue, my spirit 
engages in prayer, but my intelligence reaps no advantage from 
it. What is the proper course, then? I will pray with my spirit 
indeed, but with my intelligence as well; I will sing praises with 
my spirit, but with my intelligence as well. If you bless God in 
a strange tongue, how can someone who feels himself an outsider 
say “Amen” at the conclusion of your thanksgiving? He doesn’t 
know what you are speaking about. There is nothing wrong with 
your thanksgiving, but it doesn’t help the other man. Thank 
God, I can speak with tongues better than any of you, but in 
the church I had sooner utter five words with my native intel- 
ligence, so as to convey some instruction to others, than ten 
thousand words in a strange tongue. 

The outsider must be considered (vv. 20-25) 
My brothers, don’t remain content with the intelligence of little 


’ children. Be as innocent as infants, indeed, so far as wickedness 


is concerned; but be fullgrown men in your intelligence. There 
is an Old Testament text which says : 
By men of different tongues, by the lips of foreigners, will I speak 
to this nation, 
And not even so will they listen to me, says the Lord.1 

So then, these “tongues” are a sign given by God to unbelievers, 
to those who refuse to listen to Him, and not to believers. Pro- 
phecy, on the other hand, is for believers, not for unbelievers. 
If the whole church meets together and everyone speaks with 
tongues, and outsiders or non-Christians come in, won’t they 
say that you are mad? But if everyone is prophesying, and a 
non-Christian or an outsider comes in, he feels himself convicted 
by all, exposed to the scrutiny of all, as the secrets of his mind 
are brought into the open; he will fall down on his face and wor- 
ship God, declaring that God is truly in you all. 

Order, not disorder (vv. 26-33a) 

Well, my brothers, what does ail this lead up to? When you 
come together, everyone has some contribution he wants to make: 
one man has a psalm, everyone has some contribution he wants 
to pass on, another has a revelation, another an utterance in a 
“tongue”, and yet another an intepretation of such an utterance. 
See to it that everything is done in such a way as to benefit the 
church. That is to say, if there is to be speaking with tongues, 


28: 11, 12b. 
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let it be done by two, or at the most by three, each in his turn, 
and then let one person give an interpretation. If no interpreter 
be present, then the man who has the gift of tongues must keep 
quiet in church, speaking only to himself and to God. As for 
the prophets, let two or three of them speak, while the rest exer- 
cise their gift of discernment.* If a revelation is granted to some- 
one else as he sits listening, he should not give utterance to it 
until the first stops speaking. For all of you may prophesy one by 
one, so that all may receive instruction and encouragement. The 
prophets’ inspiration is under the prophets’ control, for God is a 
God of peace, not of disorder. 
A Word for Women (vv. 33b-36) 

As in all the churches of God’s holy people, women should be 
quiet in your church meetings. They are not permitted to speak; 
it is for them to be submissive, as the law says. If they wish 
to learn anything, they should ask their husbands at home; it is 
unseemly for a woman to speak in church. Was it from you 
that the word of God first went forth? Was it to you only that 
it came? 

Conclusion (vv. 37-40) 

If any of you is reckoned to be a prophet or a man of spiritual 
discernment, let him recognize that what I am writing to you is 
the Lord’s commandment. But if anyone disregards the Lord’s 
commandment, why should anyone regard Aim? To sum up, 
then, my brothers, covet the gift of prophecy, and don’t forbid 
people to speak with tongues; but see to it that everything is done 
in a seemly and orderly manner. 


(f) The Resurrection (Ch. 15:1-58) 
i. The Apostolic Gospel (vv. 1-11) 

Now, my brothers, I want to remind you of the good news 
which I made known to you, the good news which you in your 
turn received, in the strength of which you stand, and through 
which comes your salvation — if you bear in mind the terms 
in which I mada it known to you (unless you believed it without 
due consideration). Well, then, I delivered to you as of first 
importance what what I myself had received — namely, that 
Christ died for our sins in accordance with the prophetic scrip- 
tures, that Hq was buried, and that He was raised from the dead 
on the third day, also in accordance with the same scriptures; 


2Cf. 1 Cor. 12: 10, where “the ability to distinguish spiritual manifesta- 
_ tions” is included among the gifts of the Spirit. 
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that He appeared to Peter, then to the Twelve, and after that 
He appeared to over 500 brothers in the faith on a single occasion. 
(Of these the majority have survived to the present day, although 
some have fallen asleep in death.) Then, too, He appeared to 
James, then to all the apostles, and last of all He appeared to 
me also, thus bringing me to life long after the proper time. Yes, 
I am the least and last of the apostles; in fact, 1 am not worthy 
of the name of apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. 
It is by God’s grace that 1 am what I am, and that grace of His 
which was shown me did not prove fruitless. No, late-comer to 
the ranks of the apostles though I was, I have toiled and accom- 
plished more than all of them. Do I say that / have done it? 
No, not I, but God’s grace which was with me. So then, whether 
it be I or those other apostles, this is the message we proclaim, 
this is the message which you have believed. 


ii. No Resurrection, no Gospel (vv. 12-19) 

If, then, the gospel proclaims Christ as one who has been raised 
from the dead, how can some of you say that there is no resur- 
rection of the dead? If there is no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ Himself has not been raised; but if Christ has not 
been raised, our message is an empty fantasy, and so is your faith. 
We apostles are convicted of bearing false witness against God, 
because we have borne witness concerning Him that He raised up 
Christ, when in fact He did not raise Him — that is to say, if 
it is true that the dead are not raised. I repeat: if the dead are 
not raised, then Christ has not been raised; and if Christ has 
not been raised, your faith is all to no avail; you are still held fast 
in your sins. Then too those who have fallen asleep, the dead in 
Christ, have perished for ever. If it is only in this life that we 
have our hope set on Christ, we are the most pitiable of all men. 


iii. Firstfruits and Harvest (vv. 20-28) 


But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead, as the first- 
fruits of those who have fallen asleep. Since it was through a 
man that death entered the world, so it is through a man that 
the resurrection of the dead is brought in. As all die by virtue 
of their solidarity with Adam, so all will be brought, back to life 
by virtue of their solidarity with Christ. But each must be raised 
in his proper order‘ first Christ Himself as the firstfruits, next the 
people of Christ at His advent, and then comes the consummation, 
when He hands over the kingdom to our God and Father, after 
bringing to naught every principality, every power and force (that 
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is opposed to God). For, as the scripture says, God “has put all 
things under His feet”.* But when it says “all things”, it obviously 
excludes the One who put all things under Him. When, then, 
all things have been brought under His authority, then the Son 
Himself will declare His submission to the One who put all things 
under Him, so that God may be all in all. 

iv. Practical Arguments (vv. 29-34) 

Again, if there is no resurrection, what purpose is achieved by 
* those who are baptized on behalf of the dead? If the dead are 
not raised up at all, why on earth do people receive baptism on 
their behalf? Further, why do we expose ourselves to danger 
hour by hour? I tell you, brothers, as surely as I exult over you 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, I face death every day. If, to use a 
current expression, I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus, what 
good does that do me? If dead people are not raised up, then 
“Jet us eat and drink today, for we have to die tomorrow.”* Make 
no mistake: “bad company corrupts good morals.”* So wake 
right up.and sin no more. Some people simply show their ignor- 
ance of God: I say this to make you feel ashamed. 

v. The Manner of the Resurrection (vv. 35-49) 

But someone will object, “How are the dead raised up? What 
kind of body do they return with?” You senseless man, when 
you sow something in the ground, it does not spring to new life 
unless’ it dies. And when you sow it, it is not the “body” that 
is to emerge that you sow, but the bare grain — whether of wheat 
or anything else. But God gives it a “body” in accordance with 
His will; each kind of seed has a special “body” allotted to it. 
Again, if we think of the animal kingdom, flesh is not all the 
same flesh; human beings have one kind of flesh, beasts have an- 
other kind, birds have another and fish yet another. Moreover, 
there are heavenly bodies and earthly bodies, and the glory of 
heavenly bodies is of one order, and the glory of earthly bodies of 
another. And within the order of heavenly bodies, the sun has 
its own glory, the moon’s glory is different, and the glory of the 
stars different from either; while among the stars one star has a 
different glory from another. 

The resurrection of the dead follows these analogies. The 
sowing is marked by corruption, the rising by incorruption; the 
sowing by humiliation, the rising by glory; the sowing by weak- 


3 Ps. 8: 6 (similarly interpreted of Christ in Eph. 1: 22; Heb. 2: 8). 
#Isa. 22: 13. 
5 Quoted from Menander, Thais. 
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ness, the rising by power. What is sown is a body energized by 
the soul; what is raised is a body energized by the spirit. If there 
is aj body energized by the soul, there is also a body energized 
by the spirit. So the scripture says, “The first man, Adam, be- 
came a living soul’*; but the last Adam a lifegiving spirit. But 
it is not the spiritual body that comes first but that which is 
energized by the soul; after that comes the spiritual body. The 
first man was made “from the dust of the earth”;’ the sec- 
ond man is of heavenly origin. Like the first man of earth, so 
are all the men of earth; but all the heavenly men are like the 
Heavenly Man. As we have worn the image of the man of earth, 
we are in turn to wear the image of the Heavenly Man. 
vi. A New Revelation (vv. 50-58) 

What I mean is this, my brothers: our present bodies of flesh 
and blood cannot inherit God’s eternal kingdom, for what is liable 
to corruption cannot inherit an incorruptible order. Here is a 
new revelation which I have to convey to you: we shall not all 
sleep the sleep of death, but we are all to be changed in a split sec- 
ond, in the flicker of an eyelid, when the last trumpet sounds. For 
the trumpet is going to sound, and then the dead will be raised 
in incorruptible bodies, and all of us—dead or alive—shall be 
changed. Yes, this corruptible body must put on incorruption; 
this mortal body must put on immortality. And when that hap- 
pens — when this corruptible body, as I say, puts on incorruption, 
and this mortal body puts on immortality — then the words of 
scripture will be fulfilled: “‘Death has been swalled up in victory.”* 

Where is your victory, death? 

Where is your sting, death?? 
It is sin that imparts its sting to death; it is the law that gives 
such power to sin. But God. be thanked, for He gives us victory 
(over sin and death alike) through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

So, my dear brothers, be firmly rooted and unshaken in your 
faith, and see to it that you are ever and increasingly active in 
the Lord’s service, since you know that your labours in His cause 
are not fruitless. 

(g) The Collection for Jerusalem (Ch. 16:1-14) 

You have asked about the collection which is being made for 
the people of God in Jerusalem. You should carry out the same 
directions as I have given to the churches of Galatia. That is 
to say, on the first day of each week every one of you should 


7 Gen. 2: 7a. 
® Hos. 13: 14. 


6 Gen. 2: 7b. 
8 Isa. 25: 8. 
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set aside a certain amount, in proportion to his weekly income, 
and save it up so that there will be no need to organize special 
collections when I come. You should appoint as messengers 
whomsoever you think fit, and then, when I arrive, I will give 
them letters of introduction to Jerusalem and send them there as 
bearers of your gift, If it seems proper for me to go as well, 
they will have my company on their journey. 

I will come to you when I have gone through Macedonia. I 
intend to go through Macedonia, you see, and then I may per- 
haps stay with you or even spend the winter with you, so that 
you can speed) me on my further way. I have changed my mind 
about paying you a visit just now (which was my former inten- 
tion); instead, I hope to stay with you for some time later on, 
God willing. For the present, I am going to stay in Ephesus till 
Pentecost: a great and fruitful opportunity has opened up for me 
here, accompanied by opposition on the part of many. When 
Timothy comes to you, see that his apprehensions are set at rest 
while he is with you. He is as devoted to the Lord’s work as I 
am myself; don’t let anyone treat him as if he didn’t matter. 
Speed him on his way back to me with right good will; I am ex- 
pecting him back’ along with the brothers with whom he set out 
on his journey from here. And as regards our brother Apollos, 
I urged him repeatedly to travel with those brothers and pay you 
a visit; however, it was plainly not God’s will that he should visit 
you just now, but he will do so when he has a favourable oppor- 
tunity. For yourselves, be vigilant, stand firm in your faith, be- 
have like men and grow in strength. Let all that you do be do: 
in love. 

(h) Recognition of Leaders (Ch. 16:15-18) 

Now, my brothers, please pay heed to this. You know the 
family of Stephanas; they were my first converts in the province 
of Achaia and they have devoted themselves to serving the people 
of God. You should submit yourselves to people like that, and 
to all others who share their labour and service. I am very glad 
to have had a visit from Stephanas, Fortunatus and Achaicus; 
they have done for me on your behalf everything that absence pre- 
vented you from doing: they have brought refreshment to my 
spirit — and so to yours as well. You ought to give proper re- 
cognition to men like them. 

FINAL GREETINGS (Ch. 16:19-24) 

The churches of Asia send you their greetings. Aquila and 

Prisca send you their heartiest Christian greetings, together with 
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the church that meets in their house. All the brothers who are 
with me send you their greetings. Please greet one another with 
a holy kiss. And here is my own greeting to you, written with 
my own hand, as I sign my name — PAUL. 

If anyone does not love our Lord, let him be under the ban. 
Marana-tha.’° May the grace of the Lord Jesus be with you. My 
love to you all in Christ Jesus. 


2° An Aramaic watchword of the early Christians, meaning “Come, O 
our Lord”; it was used in particular at the conclusion of the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Cor. 11: 26). 
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The Fourth Gospel and Jewish Worship. By Aileen Guilding. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1960. v, 247 pp. 30s. 

The Gospel According to St. John. An Introduction and Commentary. By 
R. V. G. Tasker. (London: The Tyndale Press, 1960. 237 pp. 
9s. 6d.) 

The Spiritual Gospel. The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early 
Church. By Maurice F. Wiles. (Cambridge University Press. 1960. 
x, 182 pp. 25s.) 

The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in the Gospel of John. A Critique of 
Rudolf Bultmann’s Eschatology. By D. E. Holwerda. (J. H. Kok, 
Kampen. 1959. xiii, 141 pp. 5.90 fl.) 

St. John’s Gospel. An Exposition. By Walter Liithi. (Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh and London. 1960. x, 348 pp. 25s.) 

The Gospel According to St. John, 1-10. By John Calvin. Translated by 
T. H. L. Parker. (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1959. 
vi, 278 pp. 25s.) 

An Exposition of the Gospel According to John. By George Hutcheson. 
(Kregel Publications, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 439 pp. 
$4.95.) 

ys Fourth Gospel continues more than ever to engage the attention of 
scholars and others. From some quarters we are being assured nowa- 

days that its study has been revolutionized by the Qumran discoveries ; 

but the works at present under review find sufficient material for fresh 
interest in the Gospel apart from any possible contributions from Qumran. 

Of the books listed above, pride of place must be given to the pioneer 
work of Dr. Aileen Guilding, recently appointed Professor of Biblical 
History and Literature in Sheffield University. If anyone wishes to know 
what research really means, this book will provide the answer. 

Any commentator on St. John’s Gospel will say something about the 
setting of Jesus’ proclamation about the living water at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (John 7: 37 ff.): the ceremony of the water-pouring, enacted at that 
feast, provides a telling background to His words. But that is only one 
example out of many of references to Jewish festal practice in this Gospel. 
The order of events in the Gospel to a large extent explicitly follows the 
festal calendar ; and Professor Guilding shows in detail how the narrative, 
and even more the subjects treated in Jesus’ discourses’ and in His debates 
with His opponents, are closely related to the Scripture readings prescribed 
for the recurring festivals and the neighbouring sabbaths in the Palestinian 
synagogue lectionary then in vogue. The Palestinian lectionary was so 
arranged that the Pentateuch was read throwgh every three years; for this 
purpose it was divided into 154 sedarim (the lectionary of the Babylonian 
synagogues, which has become standard for orthodox Judaism, provided 
for a yearly reading through of the Pe~iateuch, which is divided for this 
purpose into 54 parashiyoth). Since the Palestinian lectionary has long 
since fallen into disuse, no complete table of it survives. One could make 
some shape at. allocating the sedarim to the successive sabbath days of a 
three-year cycle, but guesswork will not help one to determine the proper 


lessons for the festivals, or the selected lessons from the Prophets (the 


haphtaroth) which followed the weekly lessons from the Pentateuch. For 
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this painstaking research in the rabbinical writings is necessary, and Pro- 
fessor Guilding has prosecuted this research to a point where she has 
become the acknowledged authority on the subject. She brings her expert 
knowledge to bear on John’s Gospel in a way that illuminates much of its 
contents ; and adds powerful support to the case for its Palestinian author- 
yo No future commentator on this Gospel can afford to overlook her 
work, 

Professor Tasker is not only General Editor of the Tyndale New Testa- 
ment Commentaries, but the most active contributor to the series. He has 
already written the commentaries on James and 2 Corinthians, and now 
we have the commentary on John’s Gospel from his pen. 

An introduction of 28 pages deals with the authorship, date and purpose 
of this Gospel. He distinguishes the actual writer of the Gospel from the 
witness whose authority stands behind it; the witness he identifies with 
John the son of Zebedee, but the Gospel-writer he takes to have been a 
disciple of John’s who stood in much the same relation to him as that in 
which Mark stood to Peter. He accepts the traditional dating of the Gos- 
pel in the last decade of the first Christian century. Its purpose is to bear 
witness to Christ as the Word made flesh, to bring out the deeper implica- 
tions and the eternal significance of His incarnation and ministry, so that 
its readers might hold fast their faith in Him as the Son of God and enjoy 
true life through Him. 

Limitations of space forbid Professor Tasker to attempt a verse-by-verse 
exposition of this Gospel. Instead, he has divided the Gospel into sections, 
commented on each section as a whole, and added some notes on detailed 
points of exegetical interest not already dealt with. The whole treatment 
is not-only of the high quality which we expect from Professor Tasker, 
but is calculated to be very helpful to the class of reader for whom the 
Tyndale Commentaries are intended. 

The description, “‘a spiritual gospel”, was given to the Fourth Gospel by 
Clement of Alexandria. He meant, Professor Tasker suggests (p. 27), that 
in this Gospel the works of Jesus are presented as “signs” revealing His 
identity and the purpose of His coming. Mr. Wiles, who is Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Divinity, borrows 
Clement’s phrase for the title of his book, The Spiritual Gospel, which is 
a study of the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early Church. 
He takes within his purview a number of commentaries on this Gospel in 
the early Christian centuries, both heretical and orthodox, but pays special 
attention to two outstanding works of the early fifth century, the commen- 
taries by Theodore of Mopsuestia (a leading representative of the school 
of Antioch) and Cyril of Alexandria. Earlier works which receive special 
mention are the commentaries by the Gnostic Heracleon, by Origen of 
Alexandria, and by the Arian Asterius, and Chrysostom’s homilies on the 
Gospel, delivered in Antioch before Chrysostom left that city in a.p. 398. 
This study is a valuable contribution both to the literature on John’s Gos- 
pel and to the history of patristic exegesis. 

Mr. Wiles surveys the treatment given by those ancient writers to the 
authorship and purpose of the Gospel, its relation to the other three, the 
interweaving of history and symbolism in it, the “signs”, the leading ideas, 
and the use which was made of it by Gnostics and later by Arians as well 
as by those who remained within the main stream of apostolic teaching. 
The fact that heretics and orthodox alike appealed to it from the second 
century onwards is a strong if tacit testimony to its apostolic authority. He 
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deals also with the influence which Christological controversy had on the 
exegesis of the Gospel, and with the commentators’ treatment of its soter- 
iology. One thing in particular emerges from his study, which is as valid 
today as for the early Christian centuries, that a commentator on this 
Gospel requires above all else the gift of spiritual communion and 
sympathy with the mind of the Evangelist. 

Dr. Holwerda’s work was submitted for the doctorate in theology of the 
Free University of Amsterdam. He begins by considering the part played 
by the Holy Spirit in the Fourth Gospel in relation to the departure of 
Jesus, the work of Jesus and the return of Jesus. A study of John 7: 39 
(“the Spirit was not yet, because Jesus was not yet glorified”) leads him to 
examine what is meant by Jesus’ being glorified; it is an experience, he 
concludes, which is completed by Jesus’ return to the Father. The promise 
of John 7: 39 (and of 16: 7, etc.), cannot therefore be fulfilled in the 
insufflation of 20: 22, for Jesus had not as yet returned to the Father. 
(Some attention might have been paid here to the view that His ascension 
to the Father followed immediately on John 20: 17—a view which some 
expositors base on the contrast between His forbidding Mary Magdalene 
to touch him in 20: 17 and His inviting Thomas to do so in v. 27.) 

Dr. Holwerda maintains the forensic force of the title parakletos given 
to the Holy Spirit in John 14: 16, etc., and finds forensic significance in 
the Spirit’s activities of conviction and witness. Similarly he suggests that 
the use of orphanos in 14: 18 falls into the same pattern, since orphanoi 
indeed are those with no one to maintain their cause at law. 

While the promised coming of the Spirit is a Parousia of Jesus, Dr. 
Holwerda denies that it is for John the Parousia of Jesus, and takes issue 
with those theologians who find authority in John for their doctrine of 
“realized” or “inaugurated” eschatology. But his principal concern is with 
Rudolf Bultmann and his “present eschatology”—for thus Dr. Holwerda 
describes Bultmann’s view that the eschaton is present in the moment of 
the existential encounter. 

While Professor Bultmann’s biblical exegesis frequently appears to be 
dominated by his presuppositions, on whose validity the correctness of his 
exegesis depends (so that some, like Karl Barth, think it impossible to carry 
on an exegetical discussion with him), Dr. Holwerda points out that his 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel forms the basis of his whole theology, and 
is characterized throughout by a deeply-rooted sympathy with the Evan- 
gelist. It is to a large extent his interpretation of John that supplies the 
presuppositions with which he undertakes the exegesis of other New Tes- 
tament writers. Dr. Holwerda therefore does not find in Professor Bult- 
mann’s presuppositions any obstacle to a fruitful critique of his interpreta- 
tion of Johannine eschatology. 

His critique is directed especially at Professor Bultmann’s interpretation 
of John 14-16, the chapters where Johannine eschatology is found most 
explicitly, and first and foremost at his interpretation of 16: 7 (“if I go 
not away, the Paraclete will not come unto you”), which Professor Bult- 
mann takes as setting forth the fundamental relation of the disciples to 
Jesus as Revealer, and as emphasizing that the revelation must retain its 
character of futurity if it is to remain revelation. For Dr. Holwerda, 
John 16: 7 in-the context of the Fourth Gospel as a whole implies that 
the resurrection of Jesus, as an objective historical event, must precede the 
coming of the Spirit; in Dr. Bultmann’s demythologizing interpretation, 
the resurrection of Jesus, the coming of the Spirit, and the Parousia are 
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identical, being alternative mythological presentations of the existential 
encounter. Dr. Holwerda insists that Dr. Bultmann’s interpretation lacks 
exegetical foundation and fails to do justice to John’s history-of-salvation 
perspective, which demands an interval between Jesus’ resurrection and 
parousia during which the “other sheep” are brought in, during which too 
the disciples experience persecution but receive in the gift of the Spirit 
the assurance that the victory already won by Jesus is the anticipation of 
the victory to be manifested in fulness at his final Parousia. 

The appearance of an English edition of Dr. Liithi’s exposition of John 
brings back memories of his expository works on Amos (In the Time of 
Earthquake) and Daniel (The Church to Come) which spoke a prophetic 
word to many readers in the early days of the Second World War. The 
present work also dates from those years, although it has had to wait 
longer for a translator: it consists of sermons preached by Dr. Liithi to 
his Swiss congregation in Basel, “‘on the edge of the crater”, between 1939 
and 1942, at a time, he says, when “there was darkness over the earth and 
the heavens were darkened: it was so dark that men were beginning to 
search for light”—and one can well believe that many found the Light of 
the World as John’s Gospel was unfolded to them week by week. The 
book, first published in 1942, has run into four editions in the German 
original; it is the fourth edition that has been translated into English. 
Here is expository preaching in the best evangelical tradition, in which the 
Word of God speaks to the hearers’ condition and applies itself to their 
conscience. When preachers in the English-speaking lands discover this 
book, Dr. Liithi’s sermons are likely to be preached over again to many 
congregations. 

Under the editorship of Professor T. F. Torrance and the Rev. D. W. 
Torrance, a new translation of Calvin’s Commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment is being prepared, of which the first volume has lately appeared. This 
is the first part of the Reformer’s commentary on St. John’s Gospel, cover- 
ing the first ten chapters; the translation has been entrusted to the Rev. 
T. H. L. Parker, no novice in Calvin studies. 

Mr. Parker has based his work on the translation which the Rev. William 
Pringle carried out for the Calvin Translation Society, published in 1847. 
But he has given us a radical revision of Pringle’s effort, checking it pains- 
takingly by reference to the Latin text. Such a radical revision was neces- 
sary, for even worse than Pringle’s “inability to grasp the close coherence 
of Calvin’s ideas, and his missing many of the characteristic images”, is 
his “carelessness in omitting negatives or even whole passages and putting 
in the wrong word altogether”. One may add that even where Mr. Parker 
does not need to correct the sense of Pringle’s rendering, he greatly im- 
proves his English style. Pringle’s English is so obviously translation- 
English ; for example: “The Samaritans at that time did, as we learn from 
the words of the woman, what is customary with those who have revolted 
from true godliness, to seek to shield themselves by the examples of the 
Fathers” (p. 155). And this is Mr. Parker’s revision: ““We may infer from 
what the woman said that the Samaritans acted as deserters from true 
godliness usually do. They sought to appeal to the fathers for precedents” 
(p. 95). While Pringle reproduces the sections of biblical text in the 
Authorized Version, Mr. Parker for the most part uses the Revised Version. 

It is noteworthy that Calvin’s derivation of Bethesda (John 5: 2) from 
Heb. ’eshed (“outpouring”) has been confirmed by the discovery of the 
Hebrew name of the place in the Copper Scroll from Qumran. 
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The publishing house of Kregel, Grand Rapids, has issued a reprint of 
the 1841 edition of George Hutcheson’s exposition of this Gospel, first 
published in 1657. George Hutcheson was minister first at Colmonell in 
Ayrshire and later in Edinburgh; it was during his Edinburgh ministry 
that he wrote not only this exposition but another, equally admirable, on 
the Minor Prophets. In 1660 he attended the first Marquess of Argyll 
at his execution; in the same year he was himself “outed” from his 
Edinburgh charge. He returned to Ayrshire, where he accepted a position 
as “indulged” minister at Irvine. His exposition of John is commended 
by Spurgeon as “excellent; beyond all praise” and as “a full-stored 
treasury of sound theology, holy thought, and marrowy doctrine”. 

F.F.B. 


The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians. The English Text 
with Introduction, Exposition and Notes. By Leon Morris, B.Sc., 
M.Th., Ph.D., Vice-Principal, Ridley College, Melbourne. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1959. 274 pp. 25s.) 
ERE is the eighth volume to appear in the series published in this 
country as “The New London Commentary on the New Testament” 

and in the United States as “The New International Commentary on the 

New Testament”.1 

Dr. Morris has already written a commentary on the Thessalonion 
Epistles—in the Tyndale series (reviewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, 
xxix [1957], pp. 188 f.). He tells us that what led him to comply with 
the invitation to undertake this larger work, at a time when he was still 
engaged on the Tyndale commentary, was the consideration that he would 
be able to make use of a mass of information gathered in the process of 
preparing the Tyndale commentary but impossible of accommodation 
within the limits of the smaller work. When reviewing the Tyndale com- 
mentary in The Expository Times for April, 1957, Dr. Vincent Taylor said: 
“one could wish that he had written a full scale commentary on the Greek 
text”. He could not have known that his wish was already in a fair way 
to be realized for, although this new work is not exactly a commentary 
on the Greek text, the scope of this series involves detailed attention to 
the original throughout. 

Dr. Morris emphasizes that this is not a longer edition of the Tyndale 
commentary: it is a completely new work, with a different approach 
(“though”, he adds, with characteristic dry humour, “I have not felt it 
necessary to differ from myself at every point”). 

In his introductory pages he deals with such important critical questions 
as the authenticity of the two epistles, their date, and their relation to each 
other. He has no difficulty in refuting the view that the two epistles were 
sent to different sections of the Thessalonian church, and the view that 
Silvanus (or Timothy) may have been chief author of one of the two. 
Closer examination is made of the arguments for believing that what we 
know as 2 Thessalonians was really the earlier of the two; against eight 
such arguments (which he finds “very vulnerable”) he sets seven in favour 
of the traditional order. The second epistle was rendered necessary, he 
concludes, because while the first epistle accomplished some of its aims, 
it did not clear up all its readers’ misunderstandings with regard to the 


1The American edition is published by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, at $4.00. 
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Parousia, and did not have the salutary effect on the loafers in the church 
that the apostle intended. Paul therefore wrote his second letter to the 
church to deal further with these two points, and he took the opportunity 
to give his readers added encouragement in their difficulties, to request 
their prayers and to give some general counsel. 

A reviewer naturally looks up certain passages of a commentary to see 
what the commentator says about disputed points. So here we find in 
1 Thess. 2: 7 that Dr. Morris considers the arguments between the rival 
readings “gentle” (f\mr101) and “babes” (vt)triot) to be “so nicely bal- 
anced” that “it is not possible to be absolutely sure of the original text” ; 
he concludes, however, that the balance of probability favours “babes”, 
and he adopts this reading, regarding it as “a strong expression for the 
extreme lengths to which they went to meet the needs of the hearers”. On 
1 Thess. 4: 4 he takes “vessel” to denote the believer’s own body rather 
than his wife; this is surely right. He thinks that the believers’ meeting 
with Christ “in the air” (1 Thess. 4: 17) is significant in the light of Eph. 
2: 2; the fact of His appointment to meet them there, “on the demons’ 
home ground so to speak, shows something of His complete mastery over 
them”. In 2 Thess. 2: 3 ff. the man of lawlessness is an eschatological 
personage, not to be identified with any historical figure; the temple of 
God in which he takes his seat is probably “some material building which 
will serve as the setting for the blasphemous claim to deity which the Man 
of Lawlessness will make as the climax of his activities” ; the restraining 
power is “the principle of order which restrains the working of evil”. Dr. 
Morris does not state these views dogmatically, but after careful argument 
and consideration of rival interpretations. He is not only a well-read 
scholar and orthodox theologian; he is an able exegete with a mind of 
his own and a stylistic facility which makes his commentary as readable 
as it is instructive. 

It is good news to see Dr. Morris’s name listed on the jacket of this 
volume as the designated author of the commentary on John’s Gospel in 
this series. F.F.B. 

i 
The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. An Introduction and Commentary. 
By R. P. Martin. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1959. 186 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 
is is normally the fate of commentary series to be very uneven in quality. 

It has been the remarkable achievement of the Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries to have maintained a consistently high standard. At least 
it is true of the seven commentaries on the epistles which have appeared 
thus far, that there is not one weak one among them. R. P. Martin on 
Philippians provides a careful, judicious introduction. He states the cases 
for the Ephesian and Roman origins forcefully and well, but refuses to 
commit himself to either view. This is probably wise, even though the 
reader may feel that the arguments are by no means equal in strength, and 
might prefer to see the author throw in his weight on one side or the other. 
The commentary is unpretentious; it avoids red herrings and adheres 
steadily to its purpose of elucidating the straightforward meaning of the 
text. One can scarcely imagine a more profitable line of study for the 
educated layman than to work steadily through the text of the epistles 
with these commentaries in hand. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 
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The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. An Introduction and 
Commentary. By H. M. Carson. (London: The Tyndale Press. 1960. 
112 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
T= Tyndale Commentary on Colossians and Philemon is the work of 
the Rev. H. M. Carson, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Cambridge. In 
his preface Mr. Carson pays a tribute to those whose fellowship has helped 
him in his endeavour to get to grips with the biblical text, and especially 
to the Westminster Fellowship and Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones. In his intro- 
duction he discusses the authorship and date of the two epistles ; he decides 
(probably rightly) in favour of a Roman provenance for them. His ac- 
quaintance with the critical literature on the epistles is up-to-date ; he takes 
issue with Charles Masson’s view of the composition of Colossians and 
with John Knox’s view of the origin of Philemon. The Colossian heresy 
is described as “a blend of Jewish and Greek elements . . . a form of 
religious syncretism which was typical of the first century” (p. 16). There 
is a useful section on the New Testament attitude to the institution of 
slavery. 

In Col. 2: 14 f. he sees no need to posit a change of subject from verse 
13; the subject continues to be “God in Christ”. In verse 15 he prefers 
A.V. “spoiled” to R.V. “put off from himself” (he does not consider the 
rendering of R.V. margin, preferred by J. A. T. Robinson and others, 
“having put off from himself his body’). He is probably right here to 
take the force of the middle voice as denoting a personal interest on the 
part of the subject. “God, in Christ”, he says, “stripped from the powers 
of evil their hold over the lives of men”. He declines to identify the de- 
feated powers with the angels through whose mediation the law was given, - 
but in the Colossian heresy these angels were probably identified with the 
planetary powers to whom the Colossians were being urged to pay some 
meed of tribute. 

Within a brief compass Mr. Carson deals helpfully with practically all 
the issues that are likely to be raised in the mind of the non-specialist 
reader of these epistles. 


The Imputation of Adam's Sin. By John Murray, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 95 pp. 
$2.00.) 


Is little volume gathers together articles which appeared in four suc- 

cessive numbers of the Westminster Theological Journal between May, 
1956 and November, 1957. Here Professor Murray presents a characteris- 
tically careful and well-informed study of Rom. 5: 12-21, with special 
reference to the nature of the union existing between Adam and his. pos- 
terity, the mode by which his sin comes to be reckoned to their account, 
and the character of their involvement in his sin. 

While Professor Murray pays tribute to the present-? 1y acknowledgment 
of mankind’s solidarity in guilt (as in the works of C, ‘1. Dodd and Emil 
Brunner), he regards it as quite inadequate to view ~aul’s reference to 
Adam’s sin as but the mythical way of expressing this solidarity. The 
words “for that all sinned” (Rom. 5: 12) he rightly takes to refer to 
Adam’s sin; the Vulgate in quo (“in whom”) may be a defective trans- 
lation of the Greek &’ ©, but it is true exegesis. How then did Adam’s 
posterity sin in him? Representatively, says Professor Murray, after ex- 
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amining the principal rival views. And was his sin reckoned to them by 
mediate or immediate imputation? By immediate imputation, he con- 
cludes, after a survey of the history of the debate around this question. 
And what is the character of their involvement in his sin? It does not 
simply lie in the obligation to satisfy divine justice, as Charles Hodge (a 
vigorous defender of the doctrine of immediate imputation) maintained ; 
it means “that when each member of the race comes to exist he exists, 
from the inception of his being, as depraved with that perversity which 
his solidaric identification with the sin of Adam involves” (p. 92). 

Much that Professor Murray says will no doubt sound strange in the 
theological climate of today. But his task, as an honest exegete, is not 
to bring Paul’s thought into conformity with present-day thinking, but to 
bring out as clearly as possible what Paul actually meant. 


The So-Called Kerygma and the Historical Jesus. By Paul Althaus. (Oliver 
& Boyd, London & Edinburgh. 1959. 89 pp. 9s. 6d.) 
tbe is an English translation by Professor David Cairns of the author's 
Das sogenannte Kerygma und der historische Jesus (1958). (The 
English expression “so-called” has a rather more depreciatory flavour than 
its German equivalent sogenannt, which simply apologizes for the use of 
the non-German word Kerygma.) Professor Althaus is concerned to assert 
the historical character of the New Testament witness to Jesus as something 
essential to the Christian faith, as against the position of Rudolf Bultmann 
and now also Friedrich Gogarten, who has written in defence of Bult- 
mann’s thesis that “it is illegitimate to ask whether the traditional material 
is historically reliable”. Althaus maintains, and very rightly so, that while 
historical study in itself can never establish the central truth of the apos- 
tolic proclamation, that Jesus of Nazareth, crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
was the Son of God, whose incarnation and passion have procured men’s 
salvation, yet the proclamation has no validity unless it stands on historical 
ground. “The salvation event takes place in happenings to whose histor- 
icity (in the hitherto usual sense of the word) witness is borne, and without 
which the salvation event is not present” (p. 41). “The historical reliabil- 
ity of the story of Jesus in the New Testament narratives is an essential 
constituent of the basis of faith” (p. 61). It is good to see a refutation 
of the argument that to be concerned about the historicity of the kerygma 
is to try to know Christ “after the flesh”. Short though this work is (and 
it could with advantage be shortened yet more, for it is somewhat repeti- 
tious), it is timely and telling. 


Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. By Martin Dibelius. 3rd edition. 
(J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 1959. v. 327 pp. Paper: 
DM 16.—; cloth: DM 19.80.) 

lage new and revised edition of the late Professor Dibelius’s pioneer 
work on the form criticism of the Gospels has been edited by Giinther 

Bornkamm ; an additional chapter on recent literature on this subject has 

been supplied by Gerhard Iber. Dr. Iber notes the tendency in the latest 

studies of form criticism to pay attention not only to the kerygmatic in- 
tention of the individual units of the Gospel tradition but the theological 
outlook of the Gospels as completed wholes. 

The third edition is essentially the same as the second, which was pub- 
lished in 1944 and translated into English by B. L. Woolf under the title 
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From Tradition to Gospel (1934). Some minor corrections have been 
effected and the index has been expanded. 

Dibelius’s first edition appeared in 1919; it was a considerably briefer 
work than the second edition—about one-third of its compass—but has 
secured for itself an acknowledged place among those select works that 
can properly be described as epoch-making. His emphasis on the part 
played by early Christian preaching in the formation of the Gospel tradi- 
tion has been challenged by rival emphases (e.g., on the réle of Christian 
worship or of the catechetical school); but while other factors in the 
formation of the tradition must not be overlooked, his insistence on the 
importance of preaching is confirmed by the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment itself. ‘“Dibelius is a pathfinder’, says Dr. Vincent Taylor. “Like a 
traveller who tells of buried treasure he summons up a fascinating investi- 
gation, and gives us reason to believe that, after inevitable disappointments, 
the expedition will prove well worth while” (The Formation of the Gospel 
Tradition, p. 12). 


Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung im Neuen Testament. By Eduard 
Schweizer. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1959. 217 pp. Sw. fr. 20.—.) 


Ix 1946 Professor Schweizer gave us a little work entitled Das Leben des 

Herrn in der Gemeinde und ihren Diensten (“The Life of the Lord in 
the Church and its Ministries”) which was included as No. 8 in the series 
of Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments (re- 
viewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, xix [1947], p. 141). The present 
work (“Church and Church Order in the New Testament”), which appears 
as No. 35 in the same series, is intended to replace the earlier one. 

The greater part of the book is a detailed study of the nature and order 
of the Church as presented in the teaching of Jesus, in the primitive apos- 
tolic community, in the Pauline and Johannine writings, and in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. Like B. H. Streeter, he emphasizes the diversity of Church 
order that can be detected even in the earliest period: there is no one 
New Testament Church order, and the sooner this is realized the better 
for the ecumenical dialogue of today. Does this mean, then, he asks, that 
every form of Church order from that of the Quakers to that of the Roman 
Catholic Church can appeal equally to the New Testament for validation? 

In reply he points out the features which preserve the unity of the New 
Testament Church in spite of the diverse forms which its order takes. Its 
order is a manifestation of the Spirit. Due Church order and the free- 
dom of the Spirit are not mutually exclusive, although in the New Testa- 
ment the emphasis lies sometimes on the one and sometimes on the other. 
There is no real difference between office and ministry in the New Testa- 
ment Church. The oneness of the gospel secures the unity of the Church ; 
the true apostolic succession is an evangelical succession, and not a trans- 
mission of office. There is a welcome freshness about Professor Schweizer’s 
approach, which at times surprises us into thinking again about many 
features of contemporary Church life and work in the light of the basic 
and permanent principles which he brings out from the New Testament. 


Die Heidenmission in der Zukunftsschau Jesu. By David Bosch. (Zwingli- 
Verlag, Ziirich. 1959. 210 pp. Sw. fr. 19——.) 
Is study by a South African scholar, sub-titled “An Examination of 
the Eschatology of the Synoptic Gospels”, was presented to the Uni- 
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versity of Basel for the doctorate in theology, and has been published as 
No. 36 in the Ziirich Abhandlungen. The author is a pupil of Oscar 
Cullmann, and shows his teacher’s influence at many points in his thesis, 
not least in his linking of Paul’s apostolate to the Gentiles with the re- 
straining power of 2 Thess. 2: 6 f. 

What part does the Gentile mission play in Jesus’ view of the future? 
This is the question which Dr. Bosch sets himself to answer. That the 
Gentile mission does go back to Jesus Himself he is assured. How then 
was there no Gentile mission during His earthly ministry? Because three 
prerequisites had to be satisfied before the Gentile mission could be under- 
taken: (i) the message of the kingdom of God must be presented to the 
Jews first of all; (ii) only with the death of Jesus could His salvation be 
made effective for “the many” ; (iii) not until the risen and exalted Christ 
sent His Spirit could His disciples know that the moment had come to 
undertake a worldwide mission. The coming of the Spirit, as the Old 
Testament prophecies made clear, was an eschatological event, as was also 
the bringing in of the Gentiles. “These three belonging indissolubly to- 
gether: Holy Spirit, Church and Mission”. The Lukan “travel-document”, 
the parable of the vineyard, the eschatological discourse, the Last Supper, 
are among the Synoptic data which lead the author to his conclusion that 
the Gentile mission is to be understood as an event belonging to the last 
days of world history. How long these last days are extended is not of 
the essence of the situation: it is God, in His sovereign grace and patience, 
who sees to it that the last days make ample room for the world mission: 
it is by this mission that “the walls of history are held apart” (p. 197). The 
gospel must be preached to all the nations, as Jesus said (Mark 13: 10); 
but we cannot speak of ourselves as bringing the day of God nearer by 
preaching it. “It is God who directs the mission; not ourselves. The 
mission is God’s own eschatological act” (p. 198). This tension between 
the working of God and the working of men in the propagation of the 
gospel is something that Paul in particular appreciated. 

It is good to see Dr. Bosch’s insistence that the Gentile mission was no 
saving afterthought, no mere consequence of the postponement of the 
Parousia, no invention of Paul’s genius, but part of the plan of God, 
integral to the work of Christ, although His earthly ministry had to be 
completed before this part of His work could begin. 


The Church as Mission and the Educated. By J. H. Nederhood. (J. H. 
Kok, Kampen. 1959. xii, 163 pp. fl. 5.90.) 

4 baewe study of the Church’s mission relationship to educated individuals 
in America was presented to the Free University of Amsterdam as a 

thesis for the doctorate in theology. The author did his research under 

the supervision of Professor J. H. Bavinck. 

That the Church has a missionary duty to all mankind is a thesis which 
will be readily accepted in most Christian circles; Dr. Nederhood, how- 
ever, re-examines the New Testament teaching about the missionary char- 
acter and calling of the Church before he goes on to tackle his main 
subject, which is the way in which the Church’s evangelistic mission should 
be undertaken to the educated class in the United States. His work in- 
cludes a survey of the educated—as distinct from the intellectual—American 
class, which is an important sociological document in its own right. Mem- 
bers of this class have their peculiar prejudices about Christianity, derived 
from cultural sources on which (unlike the intellectuals) they are unable 
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to exercise an independent critical faculty. It is therefore important that The 
Christians should exercise care in choosing the right “point of attack” 
(rather than “point of contact”) in confronting such people with the gospel 
challenge ; but it should be the authentic gospel challenge, without dilution 
or compromise. Much of what Dr. Nederhood says is applicable to other 
Protestant countries, although the American situation has special features 
of its own, some helpful and some unhelpful. The book is much more 
readable than academic theses usually are. 


A Commentary on the Book of Leviticus. By. Andrew A. Bonar. (Zon- 
: dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 513 pp. 
$5.95.) 
Tus book was first published in 1846, during a time of revived interest 

in the typology of the Old Testament. It is now reprinted in the 

publisher’s “Classic Commentary Library” series, which includes volumes 
' by Candlish, Godet, Eadie, Lightfoot and Fairbairn, among others. 
: The author regards the Levitical law as witnessing to the truths of the 
gospel, and remarks: “The rites here described were typical; amd every 
type was designed and intended by God to bear resemblance to some 
spiritual truth.” In this approach to the Book he fimds affinity with 
William Tyndale among many others, quoting some relevant observations 
in the following words: “Though sacrifices and ceremonies can be no 
ground or foundation to build upon — that is, though we can prove 
naught with them — yet, when we have orce found out Christ and His 
mysteries, then we may borrow figures, that is to say, allegories, simili- 
tudes, and examples, to open Christ, and the secrets of God hid in Christ, | 
even unto the quick; aijd can declare them more lively and sensibly with 
them than with all the words in the world.” The Epistle to the Hebrews 
= is taken as laying down the principles upon which we are to interpret Levi- 
Ma ticus, and Dr. Bonar wisely remarks, “The specimens there given of types 
ot applied, furnish a model for our guidance in other cases.” 

The main divisions of Leviticus are accepted as being chapters 1 - 16, 
and 17-27, and these sectiors deal respectively with the public services 
of the worshipper, and his personal life and devotion. The whole book 
is expounded in close detail, a verse or group of verses being printed, then 
followed by the commentary on the text. Throughout the book the one 
great Sacrifice of Christ is always to the fore, the typical ordinances being 
shown as suggestive of various aspects of His work of atonement. The 
chapter dealing with Israel’s Feasts (ch. 23) is very fine and contains much 
spiritual insight as, for example, in the acute observations on the relation 
of Christ’s earthly ministry to the work of the Cross that followed it 
(p. 449). Dr. Bonar’s writing combines deep piety with clarity, while a 
feature of the exposition is the way in which it keeps within the strict 
limits of reasonable interpretation. Unlikely flights of fancy are not 
indulged in, the factual treatment of each passage providing a sound basis 
for the explanations arising from the survey of each situation. It only 
remains to say that the insistence upon holiness found in Leviticus is 
reflected in the similar emphasis found throughout this book upon the need 
for holiness in the Christian life. Its comprehensive teaching can be 
regarded as an exposition of the Johannine statement : “The law was given 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Purley, Surrey. G. C. D. HOwLey. 
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hat [The Precious Blood of Christ. By J. Glenn Gould. (Beacon Hill Press, 
k Kansas City, Missouri. 1959. 110 pp. $1.50.) 
pel . J. Glenn Gould, who is Professor of Religion at Eastern Nazarene 
College, Wollaston, Massachusetts, writes from a life-long interest in 
the truth of the Atonement, and in six chapters considers its place in 
Scripture and in Church history. The opening chapter (“A Gospel of 
Redemption”) examines the New Testament testimony to the doctrine as 
found im the teaching of Christ Himself and the apostles. The author 
proceeds in four subsequent chapters to “study the attempts of the Church 
over the centuries to bring forth the meanings which in the New Testa- 
ment are only suggested” (p. 30). This development can be traced from ‘ 
the chapter-titles: The Ransom Theory; Anselm’s Doctrine of Satis- 
faction; Calvinism and its Antitheses; Moral Influence Theories. The 
successive theories are reviewed in their origin and later interpretation, 
their points of strength and weakness being considered objectively. The 
basic weakness of Anselm’s thought, for example, is found to be in his 
definition of sin (p. 51). “So much of Christ’s merit will cancel out so 
much of human sin — such a system is mathematically neat but grossly 
inadequate.”” Dr. Gould does not believe that the later trends of Calvin- 
istic thought provide an answer that is completely consistent with the 
whole tenor of New Testament truth. He questions the dualism that 
says, “God may be merciful, but He must be just” (p.71). Liberal 
scholarship is considered in the references to Horace Bushnell and Hastings 
Rashdall and the school of thought they represent, while the part played 
by the dialectical movement in the later collapse of liberalism finds brief 
mention (p. 89). The final chapter (“Towards a Doctrine of Atonement’’) 
contends that there is some value in every Scriptural metaphor of the 
death of Christ; that ‘“‘no one human analogy will prove sufficient to set 
forth adequately the wonder of redemption”, from which it follows that 
no one analogy can be pressed too far. There is truth in both the 
objective and the subjective views of the Cross; and in this process of 
d thought the grandeur of Calvary can be better discerned. 
The author claims that these studies were “intended for the journeyman 
preacher, and are certainly withim easy reach of most laymen”, with 
| which we entirely agree. The interest is maintained throughout the book, 
| and the reader is introduced to some of the quaint interpretations that 
have been put forward in times past — see p.35 for an example. Each 
chapter has a bibliography, and the writer is evidently well acquainted 
with the relevant literature both ancient and modern. This is a hand- 
book to refresh and inform the mind, and to quicken the zeal of the 
preacher to get to his task of preaching Christ and Him crucified. 
Purley, Surrey. G. C. D: HOWLEY. 


An Exposition of the Whole Bible. By G. Campbell Morgam. (London: 
Pickering and Inglis. 1959. 542 pp. 30s, net). 
(es brief studies appeared originally in The Christian, which the 
publishers of this volume describe as “a small British paper.” The 
central thought of each chapter of the Bible is singled out for luminous 
exposition. The endless variety of the teaching of the Bible is thus made 
very evident, but a unifying idea runs through it all, that of the golden 
cord of revelation and redemption that makes the Bible a marvellous 
unity. 
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Some readers will not accept as infallible truth some of the interpreta- 
tions suggested by Dr. Morgan. Right at the outset we have again his 
favourite idea, shared of course by others, that Gen. 1: 2 describes a 
“cataclysm” which is supposed to have overtaken the earth after the crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, described in Gen. 1:1. To mention 
one other matter, we have also here once again Dr. Morgan’s doubtful 
interpretations of the Parables of the Mustard Seed, the Leaven, and the 
Treasure and the Pearl. But, ignoring such foibles, the earnest studerit 
who longs to get nearer and nearer to the heart of the Bible will find 
many a profitable line of study suggested here. 

As a sample of ihe many g things in the book let us take part of 
what is written about Psalm 84. “The lessons of the psalm for all the 
pilgrims of hope are, first, that the heart should be set on the upper things; 
second, that faith may dig wells in the driest places and find the living 
water; and, finally, that pilgrimage develops strength rather than produces 
weakness as these conditions are fulfilled.” 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER ROSS. 


Pictures of the Apostolic Church. By Sir William M. Ramsay (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1959. 365 pp. $3.50.) 
E present reviewer is glad to have this reprint of a book which was 
issued by his old Aberdeen Professor in 1910 and which contairs 
articles written for the American Sunday School Times on the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1909. 

Most of these studies are based on passages in the Book of Acts, but 
there are also studies on such passages as James 2: 14 - 26, on which the 
author remarks that James and Paul are in entire harmony with each other, 
the intention of James being to warn the generation which had listened 
to Paul against a misunderstanding of his teaching (p. 146). Other passages 
dealt with are 1 Cor. 13 and “Paul’s Last Will and Testament” (2 Tim. 
4: 1-18). 

These studies should be found useful by Sabbath School and Bible Class 
Teachers, and indeed by all eager students who are interested in tracing 
the course of events in the early days of the Christian Church. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER ROSS. 


Practical Religion. By John Charles Ryle, D. D. (James Clarke and Co., 
Ltd., 33 Store Street, London. 1959. 324 pp. 15s.) 
T is good to have this slightly abbreviated edition of one of Bishop 
Ryle’s most useful books, which appeared originally 80 years ago. 
As he himself says, it was intended ta be a companion to his well-known 
books, Knots Untied and Old Paths, and it “treats of the daily duties, 
dangers, experience, and privileges of all who profess and call themselves 
true Christians.” It deals with such themes as “Reality,” “Bible-read- 
ing,” “Going to the Table,” “Charity,” “Zeal,” ‘Formality,” ‘The 
Great Separation,” and “Eternity.” This new edition has been edited by 
Dr. J. I, Packer, who says, in a brief Foreword, that this book is really 
what it professes to be — a mamual on the prectice of Christianity, and 
that it is one of the best we have have. 
Bishop Ryle throughout his long and fruitful life defended, without 
compromise or swerving, the standpoint of an Evangelical Churchman, 
and he tnever left anybody in doubt as to where he stood in vital matters. 
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There is never any vagueness or mistiness about his theology. His 
forthright and umsparing criticism of extreme ritualism in his own Church 
is as much needed today as ever. The attention of the reader is held 
throughout by the pellucid clearness of the Bishop’s literary style, which 
makes it pleasant as well as profitable to peruse his writings. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER ROSS. 


Let Wisdom Judge. By Charles Simeon. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 39 


Bedford Square, London. 1959. 190 pp. 9s. 6d.) 
QN the 24th day of last September we reached the 200th anniversary of 

the birth of Charles Simeon, so that the publication of a book like 
this is timely. It contains ten of Simeon’s Utiversity Addresses and 
seven Sermon Outlines. We have also “Hints on Writing Sermons,” 
taken from the French Protestant Jean Claude’s Traité de la Composition 
d'un Sermon (1688). This treatise Simeon included together with his 
own comments and additions in the last volume of his Horae Homiliticae. 

This volume is edited by Mr. Arthur Pollard, Lecturer in English 
Literature in the University of Manchester, who writes a deeply interest- 
ing and richly informative Introduction of 20 pages, in which he says 
that it is to our shame that the question “Who was Charles Simeon?” 
must nowadays be asked. If some, to whom Simeon has so far been 
little more than a name, accept the guidance of Mr. Pollard and learn 
from him the kind of man Simeon was and the nature of the really wonder- 
ful work he did among the students of Cambridge, they may well experience 
a sense of shame as they lament the fact that they have so long neglected 
so great a man of God. They may then be moved to seek the fuller 
information about him that, can be found in the biography by Carus and 
the biography by Bishop Moule, a new edition of which was published 
in 1948 and was reviewed in our pages. 

The University Addresses have very little of that heavy and dreary 
intellectualism that so often spoils the effectiveness of such addresses. 
They are simple and direct and very searching, dealing with such themes 
as “The Corruption of Human Nature,” “The New Birth,” “Justification 
by Faith,” and “The Richness and Fullness of the Gospel.” Mr. Pollard 
quotes some words written by one of Simeon’s hearers which show that 
he knew. how to hold an audience. He was preaching from the words 
in Mal. 3:8, “Will a man rob God?” After repeating his text with 
much deliberation, he looked round om the assembled multitude, and 
said in his usual deeply impressive tones: “You have all robbed Him.” 
Then, pointing with his finger in various directions, he said : “You! and 
You!” Mr. Pollard remarks that “a description like this reminds us, 
sadly, that the written sermon can never be as vivid as its spoken counter- 
part” (p. 19). But that, of course, is almost a commonplace reflection 
with regard to the printed sermons of all sorts of preachers. 

Preachers in all the Churches may leann something from the hints on 
writing sermons given here, that is, if they are humble enough to acknow- 
ledge that they still have a good deal to learn. One of Simeon’s counsels 
to preachers may be quoted. “Let your sermon come naturally out of 
your text, ‘totus, teres, atque rotundus,’ like the kernel out of a hazel-nut; 
and not piecemeal, and after much trouble to your hearers, like the 
kernel out of a walnut ...A sermon should be like a telescope; each 
successive division of it should be as an additional lens to bring the sub- 
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ject of your text nearer, and make it more distinct” (p. 17). 

The title of Simeon’s first University Address is “Appeal to Men of 
Wisdom and Candour,”’ and his text is 1 Cor. 10: 15, “I speak as to wise 
men...” His estimate of his University audience was not lacking in 
charity. Wherever such wise men are to be found today, imside or outside 
oUr Universities, a perusal of this book may well deepen and intensify 
their wisdom. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran, ALEXANDER ROSS, 


The Praying Christ. By James G. S. S. Thomson, B.D., B.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament, Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia. (Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, London. 1959. 
155 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

JN this excellent study of our Lord’s doctrine and practice of prayer Dr. 
Thomson covers ground which many other writers have explored, but 

he has a mind of his own and he often discovers fresh ways of stating old, 

familiar truths. He has evidently devoted much thought and profound 
meditatiadin to his vitally important subject. There is sound scholarship in 
his book, but there is also a devotional atmosphere about it which reveals 

a man who, having correct views about prayer, puts them into practice 

and himself walks humbly with his God. 

The first chapter deals with our Lord’s teaching on prayer which is found 
to be extensive and manysided. It tells us that Christian prayer should be 
marked by importunity and tenacity, it should be marked by humility, by 
charity, by simplicity, by intensity, by unity (Matt. 18:19), and by 
expectancy. 

The second chapter deals with our Lord’s practice of prayer. As was 
to be expected, Dr. Thomson says that Luke is our main authority for 
a study of our Lord’s prayer life (p. 35). The imperfect tenses in Lk. 
5: 15,16 suggest that Jesus was in the habit of withdrawing from time to 
time from the excited crowds to the solitude of the deserts. Dr. Thomson 
reminds us that C. J. Vaughan, in his book, The Prayers of Jesus Christ, 
points out that all the main words in that passage are in the plural. “Not 
one but many withdrawals, many wildernesses, many prayers. All .this 
high intercourse was going on the whole time. The withdrawals were 
repeated, the wildernesses were numerous, the prayers were habitual. The 
contrast between the Master and the multitude in Luke 5: 13-16 is unmis- 
takeable. While they were milling around, in the grip of an excitement 
stimulated by Jesus’ teaching and miracles, He sought sanctuary and 
solitude in prayer”’ (p. 37). 

In the third chapter we have a lucid and patiently exegetical study of 
our Lord’s High-priestly Prayer, recorded in John 17, and in the fourth 
chapter a detailed analysis of “The Lord’s Prayer.” Of the latter Dr. 
Thomson says, that, while Luke 11 : 2 justifies the repetition of its exact 
words, obviously it should not become a fetish; “otherwise after having 
in His teaching on prayer broken the chains that had reduced prayer to 
a slavish, mechanica}| system, Christ would have forged a still heavier 
fetter” (p. 79). kn the fifth chapter we have a very useful study, based 
largely on the Epistle to the Hebrews, of the important subject of our 
Lord’s present High-priestly ministry of intercession in heaven. 

The last chapter contains a remarkably interesting and deeply suggestive 
study of the Old Testament phrase, “Wait on the Lord.” Dr. Thomson 
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points out that, behind that phrase in our English Bibles, there are no 
less than eight different Hebrew words. He examines each of them with 
great care, and succeeds in proving that each of them, with its subtle 
nuance of meaning, has its distinctive message for our prayer life today. 
One quotation must suffice here. Isa. 30:18 speakes of a waiting God 
and a waiting people. “The knowledge that God waits,’ Dr. Thomson 
writes, “and the assurance that He waits only to show His grace and, 
through the manifesting of His grace, to be exalted among men, will lead 
praying people to wait upon the Lord in buoyant hope and resilient 
faith” (p. 142). 
We recall James Montgomery’s words : 
O Thou that bringest us to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way, 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod ; 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 

Dr. Thomson’s book may suggest many a fruitful thought to those who 
read it, and it may, in the experience of some of them, bring the answer 
to Montgomery’s petition a little nearer. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER ROSS. 


A Minister’s Obstacles. By Ralph G. Turnbull. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 

1959. 158 pp. $1.25.) 

IS most readable and terribly searching book is the fruit of wide 

reading in the field of Christian biography and in other realms. 
From the writings of John Bunyan, Thomas Goodwin, Alexander Whyte, 
Samuel Chadwick, Campbell Morgan and a host of others, solemn words 
of warning are cited with regard to some of the deadly perils that confont 
ministers of the Gospel continually, such as “The Spectre of Professiona- 
lism,” “The Vice of Sloth,” “The Dry Rot of Covetousness,” “The Bane 
of Jealousy,” “The Paralysis of Pride,” “The Snare of Substitutes,” “The 
Vanity of Cleverness,” etc. Where can the preacher be found who has 
never had to fight a stiff battle with such enemies of the soul? 

Because the calling of the preacher is so exalted a one, such warnings 
are needed, and no preacher should take them amiss or resent them. This is 
how Dr. Turnbull thinks of preaching. “We are not dealing with the 
temporal, the economic, the social, the political, the materia] things of 
life, except as they impinge upon the eternal in its application of divine 
principles for man’s daily life . . . Ezekiel said, ‘I sat where they sat’ 
(3: 15), and truly nothing is more exhilarating than to find the Word 
of the Lord ‘catching the moment’ of men’s immediate life and thought. 
Nothing can supersede preaching. A sermonless world would not be a 
utopia!” (p. 58.) 

In a chapter on “The Meridian Test” Dr. Turnbull says that “ a lowered 
morale iq a danger of mid-life” (p. 134), and he declares that “it is a 
necessity for the man of God to fear no face but the face of God, for 
there is a dark line in God’s face towards any besetting sin, whether of 
vanity or compromise. There are few things more touching or instructive 
than the entries in Thomas Chalmers’ Journal, which show with what 
earnestness he was praying against this danger im the height of his popu- 
larity” (p. 135). 

Any preacher who reads this book, if he has a humble and teachable 
mind, as he turns its pages will hear a voice saying to him, “Thou ailest 
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here, and there.” Let him pray that the faithful chastisement meted out 
to him here will help him to purge himself of any faults which have 
been marring his ministry and making it unfruitful. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER ROSS, 


Calvin. By Emmanuel Stickelberger. Translated by David Georg Gelzer. 
Foreword by Dr. Philip Hughes. (James Clarke & Co., 33 Store St., 
London, W.C.1. 1959. 174 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

ayes graphic and entrancing account of the life and work of the great 
Reformer of Geneva was written by an eminent Swiss poet and man 

of letters of the present day. We have here its first translation into Eng- 

lish ; it has already been translated into French, Hungarian and Dutch. 

A perusal of it constrains us to acknowledge most heartily that Dr. Philip 

Hughes is absolutely right when he says of it that “sanity of judgment and 

vitality of style and spirit stand out against the excellent, though unobtru- 

sive, background of serious scholarship”. 

Dr. Hughes also lays stress on the fact that the portrait given of Calvin 
here is a faithful one. We can cordially agree with Dr. Hughes in his 
declaration that this faithful portrait “will help to dispel those prejudices 
and misconceptions which so obstinately attach themselves to the name of 
John Calvin”, and we can cherish with him the hope that the volume will 
“stimulate many to discover and be enriched by the gold mine of the 
Institutes, in which we still possess the essence of the real Calvin”. 

Dr. Stickelberger is never content with discovering facts at secondhand ; 
he goes to the original sources and strives to see Calvin as he really was, 
as his contemporaries saw him. Calvin emerges, after close and careful 
scrutiny, as a man whom those about him not only respected but loved, 
and Dr. Stickelberger claims that “this is the picture which unprejudiced 
investigation discloses” (p. 17). The author certainly does not conceal his 
love for Calvin and his strong admiration of him, and he does not hesitate 
to make plain his convinced agreement with Calvin’s theology and aims, 
but his attitude is not blind and unreasoning. He does not conceal any 
faults in his hero, but strives to give a well-balanced and judicious estimate 
of his character and achievements, and unprejudiced readers of this book 
may be led to think more highly of Calvin than some misconceptions in 
their past thinking may have enabled them to do. 

Having amassed his facts, Dr. Stickelberger weaves them into an arresting 
story which grips the reader and makes him read on, with unflagging zest, 
to the end. Specially interesting to many will be the description given of 
the amazing influence of Calvin over the life and conduct of the people 
of the city of Geneva which made it, in the famous words of John Knox, 
“the most perfect school of Christ which has been since the days of the 
Apostles on earth” (p. 142). Another remarkable tribute was given by 
a very different kind of man, a sceptic, Jules Michelet, who wrote: “Geneva 
. . . Was the city of the Spirit, built out of Stoicism upon the rock of 
election by grace. . . . In this peaceful place, in this dusky garden of God 
bloomed blood-red roses under the hand of Calvin for the salvation and 
the freedom of the soul” (p. 34). 

A useful and informative chapter is devoted to the Institutes, the im- 
mortal Institates, as Dr. Stickelberger describes them. In a really sugges- 
tive way he reminds us that it is the question, “Wherein lies the personal 
assurance of salvation of the Christian?”, which leads Calvin to the doc- 
trine of election. His answer is, “Alone in the grace of God”. “If grace 
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is to be real grace”, our author writes, “then the acceptance of it cannot 
depend upon the work of man and his will, not even in the least. The 
ground and nature of grace is the free will of God. Man has nothing to 
do with it. Grace is the sole work of God”. These words we find on 
p. 32; on the following page we have a sentence that will awaken troubled 
thoughts in many a mind. “God loves the world, Christ sheds His blood 
for the sins of the world—and yet the world consists in reality and accord- 
ing to the eternal decree of God of the few whom the Son of God receives 
through the Father from all equally lost and perishing flesh”. One word 
in that sentence is more than doubtful, the word “few”. Many thorough- 
going Calvinists have protested agains’ the idea that Calvinism necessarily 
involves the belief that only a few of the human race are to be saved. 

With regard to the burning of the unfortunate Spaniard, Servetus, the 
best comment is found in a phrase which occurs on the monument erected 
in 1903 by followers of Calvin, on the site of the burning. If Calvin made 
a mistake in the case of Servetus, it was “the mistake of his age”. Dr. 
Stickelberger in his sober account of this unfortunate affair gives reasons 
for believing that Calvin came out of it rather better than some of his 
bitter enemies would have us believe. 

This is a book which ought to be read and pondered and slowly digested. 
Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The History of Redemption. By Jonathan Edwards. (The Sovereign Grace 

Book Club, Evansville 13, Indiana, U.S.A. 1959. 359 pp. §4.50.) 
MoM‘ will be grateful to the Sovereign Grace Book Club for still another 

proof of their enterprise and zeal furnished by the publication of this 
new edition of a book by the man whom Dr. A. M. Fairbairn described 
as “not only the greatest of all the thinkers that America has produced, 
but also the highest speculative genius of the eighteenth century”. Ed- 
wards’ original Preface, written at Newhaven in 1773, is given, and also 
the “Advertisement” by Dr. John Erskine, Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
who introduced this work to British readers in 1774. 

We have here very little of the intricate philosophy and the subtleties of 
thought that we find in other books by Edwards. Dr. Ralph Turnbull, in 
his book Jonathan Edwards the Preacher, which was published in 1958 
and was reviewed in our pages, says truly enough that there is not much 
that is original here. The story of the unfolding of the redemptive purpose 
of God is recounted, from the Fall to the Incarnation, and then “history 
continues through the Church to the Reformation until, in the sweep of 
the ages to come, Edwards begins to write in the realm of eschatology”. 
“The beautiful scarlet thread of redemption”, to quote some words of the 
publishers, is traced out here, often in quite a suggestive way, whether or 
not the publishers are justified in their claim that this is the only book 
that has “fully followed” that thread. 

As we follow the guidance of Edwards, through the Bible and through 
the mazes of history, we may learn much, especially as we are reminded 
continually that “through all the ages one increasing purpose runs”, but 
we may hesitate to follow him in his incursions into the realm of eschato- 
logy. He paints glowing pictures of the millennium which he believes the 
world is yet to see, and we begin to wonder if there is really any very 
solid foundation in Scripture for pictures so rosy, in all their details. 
Eschatology, however, is a realm in which wise men learn to speak with 
bated breath and to avoid all overbearing dogmatism. Apart altogether 
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from any dubious maizrial that we may encounter here, we may learn not 
a little from Edwards as he discusses such themes of perennial importance 
as “The usefulness of the books of the Old Testament”, or “God the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and ending of all things”, or “The consistency, 
order, and beauty of providence”, or “The majesty and power of God in 
the work of redemption”. 


Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran. ALEXANDER Ross. 


Human Freedom and Social Order: An Essay in Christian Philosophy. 
By John Wild. (Published for the Lilly Endowment Research Pro- 
gramme in Christianity and Politics by Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N.C. In Britain: Cambridge University Press. 1959. 250 pp. 
37s. 6d.) 


les author of this book is a Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, who is 

impatient both with philosophy as it has developed, and with theology. 
He begins by setting out the change from primitive approaches towards 
the reconciliation of reason and faith in Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Hegel 
and Aquinas. None of these is adequate for a genuine Christian philo- 
sophy, which must possess both an independence to follow the evidence 
wherever it may lead, and yet be dependent on faith to choose whenever 
the evidence is doubtful (cf. William James’s Will to Believe). 

Kierkegaard introduced us to the existentialist perception of man, though 
existentialism is already clear in the New Testament. The individual 
cannot be pigeon-holed as an object, any more than God can be. He has 
his world-system, which is highly subjective, and he must develop in rela- 
tionships and in self-giving, with an awareness of transcendence. Ethical 
systems based on self-realization limit true freedom to grow. Personal 
action “expresses itself in acts where the self is totally present rather than 
in works from which the self can stand aside, and is guided by a forward- 
looking historicity” (p. 208). 

The two final chapters, in which the individual is considered in relation 
to the social order, throw out some tentative suggestions of a Christian 
ideal, without presenting any picture in detail. 

Although Professor Wild recognizes the historic basis of Christianity, 
he is, like so many moderns, obsessed with the fear of treating God as an 
object if one makes theological pronouncements about Him. Obviously 
God is Subject, yet, if He is merely to be known as Transcendent Exper- 
ience, what becomes of the Christian gospel? The moment He reveals 
Himself as doing something, or as having certain qualities, He gives Him- 
self for contemplation by man’s intellect as well as by man’s emotions, 
since man is a unity; hence a theological system becomes necessary. It 
is puzzling to see what the author’s analogy means when he says on p 
240: “God is regarded as an object whose major attributes can be demon- 
strated, and whose modes of operation analysed and calculated, though 
such techniques, when applied to a sane human friend, are degrading and 
insulting”. If I merely experience my friend, my friendship will be sub- 
ject to every emotional storm. It is no insult if I seek to understand him 
by building up a mental picture of his total character. 

Granted that dead dogmas will kill Christian life, Professor Wild should 
be aware that there is an Evangelicalism that experiences existential en- 
counter within the framework of firmly-held dogmatics. 

One last small criticism: if the author hopes to be read by theologians, 
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he must not use the word gnostic in the sense of intellectual. To a theo- 
logian the word has a far different meaning. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


The Two Empires in Japan: A Record of the Church-State Conflict. By 
John M. L. Young. (Bible Times Press, Tokyo, and Independent 
Board for Presbyterian Missions, 246 West Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 
44. 1958. 234 pp. Paper covers, $1.25; cloth, $2.00.) 

I PuT down this book with two impressions in my mind, First, there 
must be something more to be said on the other side. This is inevit- 

able when the Christian Church has been divided on important issues, 

and no doubt this book has already provoked replies. Yet secondly, this 
book needed to be written even if it represents a minority view. (I do 

not know whether it does or not.) It is an important contribution to a 

subject of perennial concern, namely the extent to which the Christian 

Church should accept practices which some regard as harmless and others 

as compromising with false religions or philosophies. It is the old problem 

of eating meats offered to idols. 

Mr. Young’s long experience in Japan and the East qualifies him to 
write this book. He traces the history of Christianity in Japan from the 
coming of the Jesuit, Francis Xavier, in 1549. After the extermination of 
Roman Catholic missionaries 100 years later, no further missionaries came 
until a group of Protestants arrived in 1859. From that time onwards the 
various Christian Churches have gone forward in the face of considerable 
tension between Christianity, Shintoism and Buddhism. 

The biggest problem in recent years has been the proper Christian atti- 
tude to the Shinto worship, especially bowing to the portrait of the Em- 
peror. On the face of it a case could be made out for this being politico- 
national, like ceremonies involving the national flag in Britain and America. 
Many Christians, including the National Christian Council, accepted this, 
though others were ready to go to torture and death rather than com- 
promise. 

The surrender of Japan in 1945 opened the way for complete religious 
freedom under the MacArthur constitution, but Mr. Young shows how the 
old ways are creeping back again. The struggle began in 1951, when 
children in the schools were required to offer silent prayer to the spirit 
of the Empress Dowager. Then the Emperor and government officials 
began to perform public Shinto ceremonies, and students were directed 
collectively to bow towards the Emperor’s palace on national holidays. 
Christian students were again placed in a difficult position. 

Although the National Christian Council of Japan is now concerned to 
preserve religious freedom against Shintoism, Mr. Young is afraid that, 
if pressure is increased, this Council, claiming to speak for Protestantism 
in Japan, may once again give way. He sees the only hope for the future 
in the “wrestling type” of Christian, whose allegiance is uncompromisingly 
to the One Empire of Jesus Christ and to the Word of God. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Letters to my God. By Dagobert D. Runes. (Philosophical Library, New 
York. 1959. 58 pp. $2.00.) 

book is in the honourable succession of Job and Ecclesiastes. Its 

author is a mystically-minded Jew, and in these letters he pours out 

his heart to God, in contemplation of the glories and mysteries of the 
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world and also of man’s inhumanity to man. By dwelling on the Names 
of God, as revealed in the Old Testament, he finds faith where he cannot 
understand. 

From an earlier book one gathers that Dr. Runes has met only ritualistic 
and bigoted forms of Christianity, and one longs for him to have a real 
encounter with our Lord Jesus Christ. But for myself, as a Christian, I 
not only found this book to be beautifully written, but I could read it 
devotionally as I read the Old Testament today in the light of the fuller 
revelation in the New. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


An Expanded Translation of the Greek New Testament, Vol. Ill. Philip- 
pians through the Revelation. By Kenneth S. Wuest, Litt.D, (London: 
Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1959. 284 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

ITH this volume Dr. Wuest brings his Expanded Translation of the 
New Testament to a successful conclusion. The usefulness of pre- 
vious instalments of his work has been acknowledged by a number of 
appreciative readers, not least by Dr. William Barclay of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, who says: “I have had it beside me all the time I have been 
working on the panel of the British and Foreign Bible Society which is 
engaged in a new translation of the Bible. The more I use Dr. Wuest’s 
translation for this purpose the more I like it. Experience has shown it 
to be of very great value to me”. 

At times Dr. Wuest appears to be influenced in his renderings by his 
dispensationalist outlook, which finds expression, e.g., on p. 114, where 
Matthew and Hebrews are called “distinctively Jewish books”. He trans- 
lated Heb. 13: 8 as “Jesus is Messiah, yesterday and today the same, and 
forever”. But the recipients of Hebrews did not need to be told that Jesus 
was Messiah, but to be taught more clearly the implications of His 
Messiahship. 

The angels of the seven churches in Revelation are regarded as human 
messengers, and the word angelos is accordingly rendered “messenger” in 
this connection. The first of the four horsemen (Rev. 6: 2) “has a bow 
[but no arrows]”; just why this gratuitous addition should be made in 
parentheses is obscure; since the bow is mentioned, the reader might well 
infer the presence of a quiverful of arrows as well. If a conquering war- 
rior is described as having a gun, we may be sure that there is some 
ammunition not far away. 

The form phile does not mean “fondness” (p. 100); the word in 2 Pet. 
1: 20 translated “interpretation” (“explanation” in Dr, Wuest’s translation) 
is not analusis (p. 177) but epilusis; and “the ordinary word in Greek 
which means ‘to kill’” is not apothnesko but apokteino; apothnesko 
means “to die” or “to be killed”. Slips like these reduce the value of the 
work for the reader whom it is primarily intended to help. 


The Emphasized Bible. A Translation designed to set forth the exact 
meaning, the proper terminology, and the graphic style of the Sacred 
Original. By Joseph Bryant Rotherham. (Kregel Publications, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan. 1959. 920 plus 272 pp. $12.95.) 

E welcome this reprint of Rotherham’s Emphasized Bible, of which 
the New Testament part first appeared in 1872 and the Old Testament 

in 1897-1902. 

This is a fairly literal translation of the Bible by a man who knew his 
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Hebrew and Greek texts thoroughly. The first two editions of the New 
Testament were based on Tregelles’s Greek text, the third on Westcott 
and Hort’s. Rotherham’s English text is set out and supplied with various 
signs in such a way as to convey the most detailed shades of emphasis in 
the original ; hence the title of his version. To say, as one writer does, 
that “Rotherham’s interest was rather that of an elocutionist than that of 
a translator”! is hardly fair ; both interests are simultaneously in evidence. 
His version was one of the first to render the ineffable name of the God 
of Israel throughout the Old Testament by the form “Yahweh”. 


Archaeology and the New Testament. By J. A. Thompson. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. 151 
pp. $1.50.) 

Christian Ministry. By G. W. Bromiley. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1960. 
119 pp. $1.50.) 


MACH of these most recent additions to “Pathway Books” completes a 

trilogy by the author. 

Mr. Thompson’s book is the sequel to Archaeology and the Old Testa- 
ment and Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centuries, both of which 
appeared in this series. In this volume he discusses the sources of New 
Testament archaeological information bearing on the New Testament and 
gives a brief survey of the history of New Testament times. Then he deals 
successively with the light thrown by archaeology on the Roman occupa- 
tion of Palestine, on Jerusalem in our Lord’s time, on first-century towns 
in Palestine and Syria, on the writings of Luke and on the Johannine writ- 
ings, and with the importance of the papyri for New Testament study. In 
relation to John’s Gospel he takes occasion to examine the recent discov- 
eries at Qumran and Chenoboskion, and refers appreciatively, but not 
uncritically, to some recent suggestions by Professor Albright. 

Professor Bromiley has already contributed books to the “Pathway” 
series on Sacramental Teaching and Practice in the Reformation Churches 
and The Unity and Disunity of the Church. In his present book he relates 
Christian ministry to three principal notes of the Church—the proclamation 
of the Word, the observance »»f the sacraments, the maintenance of order— 
and distinguishes three types of ministry—the ministry of word, the min- 
istry of action and the ministry of rule. These three types of ministry are 
related to the threefold ministry of the historic Church—presbyter, deacon 
and bishop. But he is too good a Reformed theologian to be obsessed 
with mere names, and he knows that it is possible to have “episcopate 
without so-called bishops or diaconate without so-called deacons or even 
presbyterate without so-called presbyters”. What is of real importance 
is that the threefold ministry should be exercised. Moreover, there is in 
the last resort only one ministry; “in the long run all ministry is simply 
the ministry of Christ”. And the ministry is shared by all the people of 
God; “there is a unity of ministry as between those who exercise special 
functions and the other members of the one body”. 


1S. Bullough in H. Pope, English Versions of the Bible, p. 546. 
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Christianity and Liberalism. By J. Gresham Machen. (Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1960. ix, 189 pp. $1.75.) 

The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. By G. C. Ber- 
kouwer. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. 1960. 414 pp. $2.45.) 


peace reprints of well-known works are the latest additions to Eerdmans’ 

paperback editions. Professor Berkouwer’s book on Barth! is a fairly 
recent one ; it was reviewed in our pages by Professor Bromiley in April- 
June, 1957. Professor Machen’s work is nearly forty years old, but has 
worn well. Its thesis is that historic Christianity and liberal Protestantism 
differ so radically on such basic subjects as God’s relation to man, the 
person and work of Christ, the authority of the Bible and the way of sal- 
vation that they must be regarded as two different religions. “We shall do 
well to listen to Dr. Machen”, wrote Walter Lippmann in the twenties. 
We shall still do well to listen to him in the sixties. 


Biily Graham and the New York Crusade. By George Burnham and Lee 
Fisher. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 
192 pp. $2.50.) 


 prerund Dr. Graham has never faced such a testing time as he did 

during the summer of 1957. His evangelistic campaign in New York 
City, which began on May 15, was planned to last for six weeks. In the 
event it was extended to July 20, then to August 10, and finally to Sep- 
tember 1. So far as the scale and the range of the campaign are concerned, 
the like had never been seen before. The final rally in Times Square 
was attended by at least 125,000 people. Statistics can be uninspiring 
things, but here they are broken down into real-life samples of the way 
in which the redeeming grace of Christ was brought home to men, women 
and youngsters of the most diverse types. Critics to right and left of Dr. 
Graham may say their say, but one thing is sure: Jesus Christ was glorified. 
And when all due acknowledgment has been made to factors of technique, 
publicity, organization and psychology, the central mystery has not been 
explained. “I don’t see how you do it every night, Billy”, said Norman 
Vincent Peale. “It’s just a lot of positive thinking, Norman”, was the 
reply. But there is more than one kind of “positive thinking”. When 
Stanley High first met him, he said: “Graham shocks me! He speaks 
about Christ as though He were a personal acquaintance”. Maybe the 
solution lies just there. 


The Price and Power of Revival. By Duncan Campbell. (London: Parry 
Jackman. 1957. 69 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


7 Rev. Duncan Campbell is one of a small company of select men to 

whom we listen with special respect and attention when they speak on 
the subject of spiritual revival, because they are not theorizing, but telling 
of what they have seen and heard. Mr. Campbell’s association with the 
recent work of the Spirit of God in Lewis is well known; what he writes 
in this little book is not indeed based on that experience, for it is based, 
as it should be, on the Word of God; but it is illustrated by that exper- 
ience. Of all the lessons that these four chapters teach us, perhaps the 
most urgent is the need and power of prayer. 


1Published in Great Britain by The Paternoster Press, London (cloth, 
18s.). 
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